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EDITORIALS 
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Wilson took nobody's advice; 
Roosevelt takes the advice of no- 


bodies. 
* 


If Washington behaves, a Fall rise 
is feasible. 
* 
Until unemployed capital finds 
work, unemployed won't find jobs. 
* 
Latest Washington resignations 
are not consoling. 
* 


Inflation looms. 
* 
Is the right to work less sacred 
than the right to strike? 
* 
New Dealers should deal out re- 
lief, curtail other activities. 
* 
Taxes will tax recovery. 
* 
Russian recognition hasn't been 
recognizable tradewise. 
* 


Some bureaucrats apparently trans- 
late NRA: apageg s Rights Ad- 
mitted. 


* 


Prediction: November elections 
will. go Democratic. 


* 
Another prediction: Subsequent 


elections won't. 
* 


Home loans are making home runs. 
* 

Industrial loans aren’t. 
a” 


Will Government bonds by-and-by 
jell? 
* 
A speculative boom is in the (New 
Deal) cards. 
* 
Armaments are battling against 
world recovery. 


All business doesn’t spell baseness. 
* 
To Washington: Encourage em- 
ployment. 
* 


To employers: Carry on! 
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O WONDER executives re- 
sponsible for the profitable 
operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%... decreases 
repairs .. . lengthens 
the interval between 
overhauls . . . keeps 
vehicles on the road 


D> 





producing, instead of idle in the 
shop for expensive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacement and general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 
This profit-producing, fuel-saving 


service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’s 
cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjust- 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information. No obligation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.D.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NOW... ix refinery-sealed cans 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York 


Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 


Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. Oneand five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 


Name. 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 





Address. 
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You can be - il vee 


WATCH EVERYTHING 
WITH PUNCHED CARDS 


Business holds no secrets when FACTS are 
obtained by the International Electric Accounting 
Method. With International Electric Accounting 
and Tabulating machines you have accurate, 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of every branch— 
every department. You know to a penny your 
daily operating costs. You keep accurate check 
on labor, production, material, sales... you can 
be everywhere, watch everything. 


The basis of the International Electric Account- 
ing Method is the tabulating card. All business 
transactions, operating and statistical informa- 
tion are transcribed from the source into these 
cards in the form of punched holes. These 
punched cards automatically operate the machines 


which produce complete printed and tabulated 
reports. 


The speed and accuracy of this method are 
bringing efficiency and economy to business and 
government in seventy-nine different countries. 
Let us show you how International Accounting 
and Tabulating Machines can be applied to your 
business—without altering your present set-up. 
New, illustrated handbook, The International 
Electric Accounting Method, gives valuable in- 
formation to the modern executive who is seek- 
ing the closest possible means of control. Free 
copy on request. 


Other International Business Machines famous 
for saving minutes, money and material are -In- 
ternational Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems, International Industrial Scales, and 
Electromatic Typewriters. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Branch Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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SUMMER’S over. Now’s the 
time to push sales. Patriotism 
should supplement the profit urge. 
The final quarter should tell 
whether business is robust enough, courageous enough, 
resourceful enough to overcome the many obstacles 
which admittedly beset it. Much will depend upon 
Washington’s attitude and action. But farsighted men 
of affairs, realizing the gravity of the issue, will doubt- 
less feel impelled to discover and emphasize reasons for 
driving business ahead rather than for taking: to cover. 
The alternative is: Play ball or play with dynamite. 
* 


Summer's over: 
now push sales 


Plan, plug—and smile. 
ae 


lf banks don’t buy 
U.S. bonds, what? 


WASHINGTON has_ been 
putting our bankers through 
their paces. It has been a 
widely-applauded perform- 
Bankers manifestly have fallen low in public 
esteem. Without here discussing how far the majority 
of bankers have merited wholesale condemnation, has it 
occurred to Washington or to the public how heavily, 
how vitally the Government is dependent upon the bank- 
ers of the country to buy the unprecedented deluge of 
bonds pouring from the United States treasury? 

Many bankers are already alarmed over the dispro- 
portionate percentage of their deposits invested in U. S. 
bonds. Time was when Government bonds were re- 
garded as the equivalent of cash on hand, as absolutely 
liquid. Bankers fear that condition no longer applies. 

I have been haunted lately by this thought: If bankers 
should not subscribe for the billions of new bonds which 
impend, what would happen? 

* 


ance, 


Work alone can fructify ideas. 
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September 15, 1934 






AMERICA is faced, declared 
the Rooseveltian right-bower, 
Donald Richberg, with five mil- 
lion families on public relief 
Bureaucracy is multiplying so appallingly rapid- 
ly that an unprecedented number of men and women are 


Should government 
employees vote ? 


rolls. 


being attached to Government payrolls. This brand- 
new condition raises brand-new political questions. 

Even a dog won’t bite the hand that feeds it. Would 
it not be natural for the many, many millions existing 
on Federal largesse to vote for the Party maintaining 
them ? 

It requires no mastery of mathematics to figure that 
the adult members of fully four million families, plus 
the swelling horde of Federal employees, could go far ~ 
towards insuring the re-election of their political bene- 
factors. 

Thus we are brought face-to-face with the possibility 
that overwhelming millions of tax-eaters could thwart 
the wishes and voting of a majority of tax-paying voters. 

Are taxpayers entitled to guard against such a dan- 
ger? If so, can practical steps be instituted? Federal 
employees resident in Washington are not permitted to 
vote. Time was when relatively few Federal employees 
lived outside of Washington. That has been changed 
with a vengeance. Would it not be fair to stipulate, 
legislatively, that Federal employees, outside of Wash- 
ington, be treated exactly the same as Federal employees 
resident in Washington, in the matter of voting? | 

Whether anything could or should be done to restrict 
the political prerogatives of individuals supported by 
governmental funds contributed by taxpayers, is another 


question, but not an unimportant question. 


* 


Indifferent thinking rarely leads 
to different thinking. 
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AZ ANY. responsible 

Americans, no matter 
what their inmost con- 
victions, have heretofore 
felt it politic to assume 
publicly a “Heil Roose- 
velt !” attitude. 

A German-born, 
naturalized American 
citizen, whose parents 
still live there, but who 
has nothing but condem- 
nation for Hitler’s ruth- 
less autocracy, tells me 
that he has been warned 
to use a transparent en- 
velope when _ writing 
home and to fold each 
letter so that a very bold 
“HEIL HITLER!” sal- 
utation will show. 

So many men of af- 
fairs who write and talk 
to me finish up with the 
admonition “Please don’t 
use my name” that the 
conclusion is inescapable 
that lots of “sovereign 
citizens” have been 
afraid to exercise that 
once-cherished birth- 
right, “freedom of 
speech.” 

Does Franklin D. Roosevelt know that he has brought 
about such a frame of mind among those who cannot 
see eye-to-eye with all his multitudinous governmental 
experiments ?, 

Does he desire such serf-like servility from his fellow- 
citizens ? 

Does he desire to be exempt from criticism though 
every other President has had to face it? 

It is unthinkable that he does. 

Mr. Roosevelt unquestionably is well aware that 
nothing could so surely bring about his own ultimate ig- 
nominious overthrow as abject obsequiousness, complete 
fear, silence bred by timidity and intimidation among 
employers, investors, fiduciaries and other influential 
citizens. 

Presumably he has enough faith in the soundness, the 
merits, the efficacy of the New Deal to be entirely un- 
afraid of sincere, outspoken criticism from any quarter 
whatsoever. 

If he has given analytical consideration to what has 
happened in various other lands—and it is inconceivable 
that he hasn’t—he should not be amazed that his own 
acts have aroused misgivings among those familiar with 
ancient and modern history. 

Dictatorships seldom are born full-fledged. But all 
precedent shows that dictators, given a foothold, strive 
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determinedly to go the 
limit, often from neces- 
rather than from 


6 r 17 9 sity 
C | 0 0 S e V e choice, because they find 
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that one arbitrary decree 
must be followed by an- 
other and still another in 
order to reach revolu- 
tionary objectives. 

Thoughtful A meri- 
cans cannot shut their 
eyes or their minds to 
what has happened in 
nation after nation once 
established: forms of 
government were de- 
parted from. Russia 
springs to mind; so does 
the absolutism of Mus- 
solini in Italy; also Hit- 
ler’s ruthless trampling 
down of the most ele- 
mentary rights of civil- 
ized citizens. 

President Roosevelt 
has repeatedly repudi- 
ated the thought that he 
aspires to autocratic rule, 
to rule by executive de- 
cree rather than under 
the Constitution, to rule 
by one man (or men) 
rather than by law. 

His admirers pay him a doubtful compliment when 
they assume that he has not really meant what he has 
said, when they scoff at his announced welcome of criti- 
cism and assert that it is little short of treason for any 
taxpayer, any voter, any citizen to voice one syllable of 
criticism against any one of the countless innovations 
emanating from the President or his aides. 

If four million or five million Germans had the cour- 
age to record their opposition to Nazi’s President-Chan- 
cellor notwithstanding his absolute power over life and 
property in Germany, surely citizens of this Republic, 
this “land of the free and home of the brave,” should 
not hesitate to give expressions to their convictions con- 
cerning the principles and policies pursued by their— 
supposedly—public servants. 

President Roosevelt could choose no surer road to 
ruin than to resent and revenge conscientious criticism 
of his proposals and plans and policies. 

The time has come for free-born American citizens 
to abandon their white-livered ‘“Please-don’t-use-my- 
name” attitude and to reassert their inherited rights. 

Away with the servility, the dread, the un-American 
obsequiousness which would bring Americans to adopt- 
ing against their will the Nazi-spawned -obeisance 

“HEIL ROOSEVELT.” 

Let us keep America American. 











THE NRA is scheduled, by 
law, to expire on June 16. 
How much, if any, of the 
emergency measures created 
by and under it should be preserved thereafter? Which 
Codes should be maintained intact, which should be 
amended, which should be abolished? Such questions, 
such problems, should concern business men quite as 
keenly as politicians and bureaucrats. Yet the majority 
of industries, the majority of employers, have failed to 
come forward with definite, comprehensive plans or pro- 
grams to be adopted after NRA ends. 

ForBEs has striven earnestly to spur executives and 
others to do serious thinking, to draw up constructive 
plans, to get together thereafter, and lay before the au- 
thorities carefully-prepared recommendations acceptable 
to each line of business and fair to employees, consum- 
ers, everybody. A disappointing number, an alarming 
number, of industrialists and others occupying highly 
responsible positions, have replied to the effect either 
that they have not devoted adequate study or that 
they prefer not to give public expression to their 
views. 

I happen to be a stockholder in the company headed 
by one of these writers. I feel that he will be recreant 
to his responsibilities if he makes no effort whatsoever to 
co-operate with Washington in bringing about equitable, 


Business men should 
offer co-operation 





sensible, workable legislation and rules and regulations 
for the governing of business and industry after exist- 
ing Codes lapse. Employers should recognize that they 
owe a debt in this matter alike to their stockholders and 
bondholders, their workers, their country. 

If they do nothing, the politicians and bureaucrats 
most assuredly will do something—and without adequate 
counsel, information and suggestion, probably will do 
the wrong thing. 

Employers and executives, bestir yourselves! 

* 
Words can be deeds. 
* 
ONE of our writers, engaged 
in research, sends this piquant, 
significant, tragic-comic discov- 
ery: “I have been going over the 
long list of indexes which make up the Labor Bureau’s 
wholesale commodity price index. What piece of 
furniture do you think has the largest advance to its 
credit from June, 1933, to June, 1934? Swivel chairs! 
In fact, swivel chairs had about the only notable advance 
in the group. Although the group index was up from 
73.4 to 79, the ‘swivel chair index’ advanced from 71.9 
to 93.5. Does this reflect an abnormal demand from 
bureaucrats ?” 
You answer! © 


Swivel chairs are 
in top demand! 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


s6MQET out and fight!” 

For what? For preservation of 
your own freedom, for American 
freedom, for the maintenance of 
American institutions, for the Ameri- 
can form of government as bequeath- 
ed to us by the blood shed by found- 
ers of this nation. 

James P. Warburg, brilliant young 
banker whose ability and progress- 
iveness caused President Roosevelt 
to take him into his counsel early in 
his regime, offers the exhortation to 
fight. 

Mr. Warburg was among the first 
of President Roosevelt’s experienced 


James P. Warburg 





America’s most responsible business 
men are heartily endorsing his edi- 
torials. 

The publisher of America’s largest 
group of newspapers can and does 
outwrite every member of his staff 
when he becomes thoroughly aroused 
over any matter of vital national im- 
portance. 

It is the New Deal that has drawn 
from him the most powerful, out- 
spoken, trenchant editorials which 
have appeared anywhere. 

Mr. Hearst, always opposed to So- 
cialism, sees in the unfolding of the 


William R. Hearst 





aides to quit ; he discovered that prac- 
tical advice was spurned in favor of 
wild-eyed theories hatched by Brain 
Trusters whose knowledge and activ- 
ity had been confined to classrooms 
and to books. 

Since then, and especially lately, 
there has been a procession of “res- 
ignations” at Washington by men 
whose lives have been broader than 
those of bookworms—Director of 
the Budget Douglas’s is the latest. 

Warburg, in a new volume “It’s 
Up To Us,” urges every citizen to 





ponder what is happening in this 
country, what is likely to happen if 
revolutionary government policies are 
carried to their logical extreme; then 
to go out and fight valiantly for con- 
victions carefully and prayerfully 
reached. 

What are you doing to make 
known your stand and to fight for 
the victory of your ideas? 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST is finding himself in 
an unusual position: The majority of 


New Deal, Socialism or worse. 

So do a growing number of 
thoughtful citizens in all walks of 
life, including those charged with the 
task of filling pay envelopes. 

Although Mr. Hearst has been in 
Europe for months, the cables have 
been kept warm by fellow-citizens 
eager to congratulate him upon his 
courageous stand. 

There have been times 
Hearstward communications 


when 
from 


business and financial leaders were 
pitched in a different key! 
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AFTER WRA—WHAT ? 





“PATIENCE AND EARNESTNESS” 


An attempt to generalize about the 
success or failure of the codes, or as 
to what should be done with them is 
futile, just as it was unwise to bank 
too heavily on the codes as measures 
to bring about business recovery. 
This movement is a phase of indus- 
trial evolution, made necessary by 
the slowing down of population 
growth, foreign trade and industrial 
expansion; similar attempts to or- 
ganize industry under some form of 
government sponsorship have been 
experimented with in other industrial 
countries. The advantages of organ- 
ization under codes vary greatly from 
industry to industry, depending very 
much on the degrée of concentration 
and possibility of effective national 
organization of the industry. 

The machinery for settling the 
questions asked in your letter has 
been set up in the organized code au- 
thorities. To date they have been 
fully occupied with code formulation 
and industry organization. If they 
will apply the same patience and 
earnestness to finding the answers to 
such questions as yours as they have 
shown in their work to date, satisfac- 
tory working solutions will be found. 

Rash promises of impossible re- 
sults have been made, and unsound 
experiments, such as some of the 
price-fixing : regulations, have been 
tried. I do not think we have had 
enough experience of the working of 
the codes, including orderly correc- 
tion of initial mistakes, to answer 
your question—Tuomas S. HoLpEn, 
vice-president in Charge of Statistics 
and Research, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


A MANUFACTURER’S VIEWPOINT 


The codes should be scrapped and 
in their place there should be simple 
. legislation enacted providing for a 
minimum wage for unskilled labor 
in American industry, regardless of 
what particular branch of industry 
is under question. 

Of course, the differentials above 
the common labor wage in various 
industries will vary according to the 
skill required, the hazards and the de- 
sirability or undesirability of working 
conditions. The maintenance of 
proper differentials above the mini- 
mum common labor rate in a given 
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HROUGH Forges, American business. men are be- 

ginning to focus their thoughts on the most vital issue 
which has ever confronted them. After the NRA, What? 
See ForBEs, August | and August 15. 

Question after question is raised by the letters we are re- 
ceiving from heads of businesses large and small, from re- 
sponsible executives, from employees, from consumers. 

Here are seventeen such pertinent questions. 

Can you answer them to your own satisfaction? Have 
you thought them through? Are you prepared to help to 
formulate a constructive plan to criticize unsatisfactory 
plans intelligently, to lend support to the soundest plan 
which business can conceive? 

More letters are. printed on these pages. Read them. 
Watch for further discussion of ‘“‘After the NRA, What?” 





in future issues of FORBES. 


1. Are the Codes, and all related set-ups absolutely in- 
compatible with American traditions? Are they leading 
us in the wrong direction? Should they be uncompro- 
misingly abandoned? 


2. Are NRA and the Codes substantially all right, in 
need only of detailed changes? 


3. Is the general principle behind the Codes sound but 
the set-up under which they are administered faulty? 


4. If the Codes could be freed from Bureaucratic Dom- 
ination would this change be all that is necessary? Could 
voluntary code procedure satisfactorily replace compul- 
sory code procedure? 


5. Is it possible to solve the Code problem without also 
tackling the problems raised by Emergency Spending 
Agencies, by the anti-trust laws, by regulation of rail- 
roads and utilities? 


6. Is complete opposition to new governmental NRA 
proposals just a waste of breath, but is there at the same 











17 QUESTIONS YOU 


industry can very well be left to com- 
petition, the social-mindedness of 
those employers who are social-mind- 
ed, and the effectiveness of labor or- 
ganizations to force into line those 
who would tend to exploit labor in 
the upper level. I do not have much 
fear of the skilled bracket being ex- 
ploited, however, as these are the 


most articulate members of the work- 
ing class in any industry and the ones 
best able to look out for themselves. 

As a further substitute’ for the 
NRA, legislation should be passed 
providing for maximum working 
hours with provision for flexibility in 
seasonal industry—GLENN GarDI- 
NER, Forstmann Woolen Company. 
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time some hope for betterment if business men are pre- 
pared with a constructive, alternative proposal aimed to 
reach substantially the same objectives by sounder means? 


7. Is self-government in business a practical ideal? In 
other words, if responsibility for working out of problems 
ot fair trade practice, wage and hour policies, etc., is ac- 
cepted by business leaders, will that responsibility be well 
discharged? Would self-government by business be cap- 
able of giving fair consideration to the interests of em- 
ployees and the public? 


8. Does Section 7A, covering labor relations, create an 
impossible situation? Must any new set-up be freed of 
this hindrance? 


9. Would giving labor a share in this self-government 
(by representation on code authorities or otherwise) 
make matters worse? Would it play into the hands of 
professional union leaders? Or would it help to fasten a 
sense of responsibility on labor? 


10. Should Codes be limited to agreements regarding 
minimum wages and maximum hours? 


11. Is it a mistake even to try to fix wages and hours? 


12. Must price maintenance attempts be abandoned? 
Prohibitions against selling below cost? 


13. How about such features as control of trade-in al- 
lowances on automobiles and machinery? 


14. Are attempts to limit production unsound? 


15. Would “self-government in business,” through 
Codes or otherwise, mean the oppression of the small busi- 
ness mane 


16. Would it, on the contrary, penalize larger businesses 
in favor of the small man? 


17. Must business assume responsibility for furnishing 
employment? Or are the economies of “spreading work” 
totally unsound and impossible? 





WHAT BUSINESS MEN THINK 

















MUST SOON ANSWER 


“MUST HAVE SOMETHING OF SORT” 


If the American people really wish 
to avoid periodical business depres- 
sions something along the line of 
codes will have to operate. 

The codes can do a lot of good 
but I think they should be entirely 
operated by industry itself. The 
codes can stop a lot of unfair prac- 


tices which grew up in every indus- 
try, not only vicious price cutting but 
vicious merchandising schemes. In 
our industry we suffer because it is 
so easy for anyone to start up in the 
beverage business because of unrea- 
sonable credit conditions for which 
the machinery and supply men are re- 
sponsible. In almost every com- 


munity to-day there are more bottlers 
than the traffic will carry. The result 
is not only price cutting, but unfair 
practices. I believe the code can cure 
this situation—PreEsIDENT, a leading 
beverage corporation. 


“UNCONSCIOUS” 


My impression is that a large num- 
ber of the members of our industry 
barely realize that they are operating 
under a code, and therefore are prob- 
ably indifferent as to whether it. is 
continued or not—A PuBLISHER. 


“AMEND 7A” 


I would be very much in favor of 
a continued trial of- codes for major 
industries if Section 7a could be 
amended. 

The one thing (and in my opinion 
it has been of great value) that in- 
dustry has been able to get out of 
the Act has been the right to legally 
agree on rules of fair competition. 
While there is, undoubtedly, still 
chiseling going on and the rules of 
fair play are being broken; however, 
I believe as time goes on that the 
buyer who profits as a result of the 
dishonesty of the seller will become 
ashamed of himself and in the end 
we will have competition on a fairer 
basis than has existed for many, 
many years.—PRESIDENT, a steel cor- 
poration. 


“NEEDED: A BOARD OF BUSINESS MEN” - 


The NRA has brought with it 
some very good things. The shorter 
week and the minimum wage were 
inevitable, but it has failed to provide 
the necessary protection to maintain 
it. The purpose of the NRA was to 
do away with unfair practices and 
cut-throat competition. At this mo- 
ment every evidence points to the re- 
turn of it. 

If the National Recovery Act had 
been satisfied to establish a minimum 
wage and maximum number of hours 
per week and had organized a board 
of business men to help solve distri- 
bution problems instead of reduction 
of production, it would have gone 
farther toward bringirg about the 
more even distribution of wealth. We 
can only have prosperous conditions 
when we have more to divide, and 

(Continued on page 27) 
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America’s 
Most 
Successful 


Salesmen 


1. Lee Bristol 


C. D. FRASER 


but vague figure. In fiction, on 

the stage and in the movies he is 
generally pictured as a man of aston- 
ishing gall who can out-talk Floyd 
Gibbons. 

This type, however, is only one of 
many. Good salesmen differ as 
widely in personality as they do in 
method. But there is one quality 
they all possess. Invariably they are 
people who, for 
one reason or an- 
other, are inter- 
esting to other 
people. 

Lee Bristol is 
known as one of 
the most effective 
users of advertis- 
ing in the United 
States. As vice- 
president of Bris- 
tol- Myers Com- 
pany, he guides 
the sales destinies 
of such enviable 
products as Ipana 
toothpaste, Sal 
Hepatica, Mum, 
Ingram’s shaving 
cream and others. 
And, like the good 
personal sales- 
man, his chief rule 
is the simple fun- 


Tis: “born salesman” is a familiar 


day. 


Men Who Are Making 
Marketing History 


More orders is the order of the 


Only with more orders can we 
have more profits, more employ- 
ment, more wages. 

One way is by studying the 
methods of men who are mak- 
ing marketing history. 
here begins the first of a new 
series for ForBeEs readers; a 
series that takes you into the 
offices of men who are getting 
more orders—manu facturers, 
distributors, retailers, salesmen ; 
a series that tells you exactly 
how they do it. 


damental one—Make It Interesting. 

Many advertisers are dedicated to 
the proposition that there is some- 
thing mysterious about their craft. 
A touch of voodoo, perhaps, or some 
similar dark art. Lee Bristol, on the 
other hand, believes that the careful 
study and use of essentials will do 
the trick, and that human interest is 
the most important of these essentials. 
Consider, for example, the story be- 
hind the famous exploitation of In- 
gram’s shaving cream. 


Method of Operation 


When Bristol-Myers bought out 
the Ingram Company, the cream was 
being packed in neat blue glass jars. 
These were all right for the stay-at- 
home shaver; but, being breakable, 
they were altogether unsuited to the 
needs of the traveling man. The first 
move in demolishing this sales ob- 
stacle was to satisfy both buyers by 
packing the shaving cream in a new 
metal tube as well. 

Lee Bristol then inherited the prob- 
lem of introducing the new package 
to the public. He is just about as 
likely to start on an advertising’cam- 
paign without studying and testing it 
as a captain is likely to put to sea 
without a compass. So, with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, he and his ad- 
vertising agency examined every con- 
ceivable method of forcing cash cus- 
tomers out of their armor of indif- 
ference. The upshot of the study 
was that the Bristol-Myers Company 
became the promoter of a bout be- 
tween “Terry Tube” and “Jerry Jar” 
—a campaign cornerstone fashioned 
from the fact that people generally 
are interested in and enjoy a good 
argument. The two antagonists were 
to wage battle for 
the public’s favor, 
the public itself 
was to name the 
winner by relative 
sales of the two 
packages. Officials 
of the company 
were lined up on 
either side (a real 
difference of opin- 
ion, by the way), 
each arguing the 
merits of his own 
favorite, and cus- 
tomers were in- 
vited into the dis- 
cussion by prize 
offers for the best 
letters. 

The fight — be- 
tween the two 
packages proved 
to be a highly ef- 
fective campaign. 


And 
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Within three months, the mailman 
brought more than 25,000 letters to 
the Bristol-Myers offices, the tube 
was successfully launched and In- 
gram’s shaving cream took its place 
among the company’s leaders. Yet 
the whole plan had been based on 
nothing more than a few simple fun- 
damentals done in an interesting way. 


Rules for Advertising Success 


Another of Bristol’s ruling prin- 
ciples is that advertising should sell, 
not publicize. Where many adver- 
tisers plunge ahead blindly, hoping 
to get results simply by the strength 
of the dollars spent, he demands cash 
on the barrel-head. He would rather 
have sales than fame, and he is very 
much against department-store up- 
keep for a peanut-stand business. 

Make It Interesting, Make It Sell, 
he says, are the two big rules for ad- 
vertising success. But there are 
others: 

Advertising should emphasize the 
effect, not the virtues, of a product. 

It should concentrate on one point 
alone. 

It should be thoroughly tested for 
sales results before use. 

Although advertising can scarcely 
be considered an exact science, there 
is nothing remotely hit-or-miss about 
Bristol’s methods. He always knows 
what the score is. After years of 
research, study and practical applica- 
tion, he has come to those five defi- 
nite, clear-cut conclusions about how 
to sell by advertising. And, although 
he is by no means a rule-of-thumb 
eperator, he sticks to them. Proof 
of their soundness lies in the record 
of the Bristol-Myers Company: an 
all-time peak in gross sales in 1932, 
followed by a slight decline, then by 
a rise in the first six months of this 
year to a level almost equalling the 
one of 1932. 

Lee Bristol, one of the men behind 
this brief but impressive sales record 
is an earnest, hard-working, unspec- 
tacular student. Although outwardly 
genial and pleasant to talk with, he 
takes his job seriously. In his out- 
look, there is nothing of the “game” 
about business. Few business men 
are as close students of economics as 
he is, few plan their work as care- 
fully, few strive as hard for the gen- 
eral betterment of their professions. 

Incidentally, he thinks that the 
curse of the advertising business is 
that it’s called “the advertising busi- 
ness.” To him, it is, and should be 
considered as, merely another method 
of direct selling because that is its 
sole purpose. In the drug and toilet- 
goods industry, for example, the bulk 
of the selling job—contact with the 


public—is carried on wholly by ad- 
vertising; personal selling is re- 
stricted to “detail work”—establish- 
ing cordial relations with druggists, 
doctors and dentists. 

Lee Bristol graduated from Ham- 
ilton College in 1914. After a few 
years of selling work (interrupted 
by the war), he went into the Bristol- 
Myers Company, started by his 
father. His two brothers are also 
active in its management—Henry P., 
as president, William M., Jr., as vice- 
president in charge of production. 
Meanwhile, Lee has secured for him- 
self a special and enviable niche as 
one of the most 
outstanding . mar- 
keting directors 
of the country. 

He is always 
ready to share the 
benefits of his 
experience with 1. 
younger men, 
business students 
and even competi- 
tors. He will 3. 
write pamphlets, 
give interviews, 


publicize. 


address trade or 4. Concentrate on one point 
college-class gath- alone. 

erings and ex- 5 

pound in other 


ways his methods you use it. 


and why they 

work. While he is 

not offensively overmodest as to his 
achievements nor averse to publicity, 
Bristol does not do these things for 
personal gain because the effort in- 
volved would overshadow the result. 
He does them because he is constantly 
working for the improvement of ad- 
vertising generally. Evidence that 
advertising appreciates his efforts is 
the fact that he was the first president 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers to be re-elected for a second 
term. And he is still a director of 
the Association. 

Together with his father and his 
brother William, Lee Bristol has 
developed a tract of land in West- 
field, New Jersey, where he lives a 
modest suburban life. When he gets 
time he forsakes Ipana, Sal Hepatica, 
et al., for golf or horseback riding. 
Consequently, he is a _ vigorous, 
athletic-looking man. 


Practises What He Preaches 


Lee Bristol’s business philosophy 
is built around bold, straight thinking. 
He is the enemy of unplanned, un- 
charted methods and the advocate ‘of 
research, the practical use of eco- 
nomic theories and the direct attack. 
Take, for instance, his explanation 
of the Bristol-Myers sales record 


Lee Bristol Says: 


If you want to make money 
from your advertising— 


Make it interesting. 
2. Make it sell, not merely 


Emphasize the effect of a 
product, not the virtues. 


. Test your advertising before 





during the past four years: “Through 
this whole depression period,” he 
says, ““we have focussed our attention 
upon two very important factors. 
First, we have done everything pos- 
sible to keep our franchise—that is, 
to maintain the public acceptance of 
our products. Second, we have been 
determined to hold our relative posi- 
tion in the industry.” 

Thus, at a time when the air 1s 
filled with the gasps and groans of 
strangled advertising budgets, Bris- 
tol is mainly concerned with getting 
his share of whatever business there 
is. And, listening to him, you know 
that he is the type 
of man who will 
spend money, who 
will jettison short- 
term profits to 
retain a dominant 
percentage of ex- 
isting traffic for 
the long-term 
trend. 

Lee Bristol, 
however, is not 
the old-style sales 
director who be- 
lieves in selling 
“everybody from 
hell to Harlem” 
regardless of 
profit. Mere “big- 
ness” of business, 
he says, should 
not be an end in itself. Rather, the 
aim should be a large ultimate volume 
of profitable sales. The very title of 
his recent book—Profits In Advance 
—suggests this marketing philosophy. 

The book is a plea for revision of 
selling methods. But it also tells, by 
inference, how the Bristols run their 
business, because Lee Bristol believes 
in practising the recommendations he 
makes in the book. He suggests that 
industry make a place for a new fig- 
ure—the distribution director—and 
describes what the duties of such an 
executive should be. 

The distribution director, he says, 
should be a research expert and 
should plan ahead intelligently, not 
merely set up sales quotas and brow- 
beat salesmen into meeting them. He 
should make not only sales but profits 
as well; he should study new outlets, 
new uses and new methods of exploi- 
tation for a product. He should 
eliminate unprofitable outlets, should 
guard against the “unintentional 
milking” of a company by officials 
who would extract an inordinate 
profit, and he should strengthen gains 
wherever made. Part of his task 
should be the constant forecasting of 
sales conditions. He shouldn’t try 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT'S NEW 


IN BUSINESS 


Snap-Shots Sell 


The humble snap-shot camera, 
usually linked with amateurs and 
vacationists, also has a hard-boiled 
business angle. Here are some of the 
‘ways in which snap-shots are now 
being used by companies and individ- 
uals to get results in selling! 

An automobile dealer takes snap- 
shots of dilapidated or out-of-date 
cars, gets owners’ names from the 
license bureau, sends post-card prints 
suggesting repainting, renovation—or 
a new Car. 

A painter takes pictures of houses 
that need painting, pastes them on 
personal letters to the owners sug- 
gesting that they do something about 
it. A roofer does the same thing 
with houses needing new roofs. 

A salesman selling a product de- 
signed to overcome undesirable con- 
ditions in a manufacturer’s retail out- 
let couldn’t convince the prospect 
that the conditions existed. So he 
got out his camera, took pictures, 
proved his point and succeeded in 
getting the order. 

Johns-Manville salesmen are now 
equipped with cameras to snap 
houses insulated with their products. 
Salesmen in many other companies 
regularly take pictures of installa- 
tions to show to prospects. 

A silo seller goes through the 
countryside snapping possible sites, 
arms himself with an album of actual 
installations, and shows “before” and 
“after” scenes of house and barn 
alterations. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
‘uses prize-winning amateur snapshots 
of scenes in the State of Washington 


to drum up tourist and vacation busi- _ 


ness. Many resorts use pictures 
taken by guests in advertising and 
literature to promote business. 
Landscape artists use the amateur 
camera to show prospects jobs they 
have done; builders and contractors 
do likewise; and real-estate men take 
interior and exterior snap-shots of 
property they have for sale, keep 
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them in a card file to show to pros- 
pects before taking them out to see 
the property, and thus eliminate time 
wasted in inspecting unsuitable land 
and buildings. ae 

Amateur snap-shots play important 
parts in other fields of business as 
well. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation insists that the owner of 
any Mouse on which:a mortgage is 
desired submit at least a home-brewed 
photograph; registration bureaus for 
livestock are recommending that own- 
ers wishing to make registrations use 
snap-shots instead of the colored 
drawings formerly used ; and amateur 
pictures play an all-important part in 
illustrating house organs and em- 
ployee magazines. 


Wage Attachments Eased 


Thoroughly human is the attitude 
Bird & Son of East Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts (makers of paper, roofing, 
lumber products), takes toward em- 
ployees who, hard-hit financially, 
worry over threats of wage attach- 
ments and cannot keep attention on 
their work. 


The company’s attack on the prob- 
lem is to ease its workers’ minds. 
After telling employees in a bulletin 
that ““No man, and no business con- 
cern can compel your employer to 
withhold all of your* wages for a bill 
that you owe,” Bird & Son explains 
the terms and limitations of wage as- 
signments and trusteeships, and con- 
tinues: “From the statements above, 
you can see that it is not so easy a 
matter for business concerns to at- 
tach your pay as they may make it 
seem when asking you to settle a 
bill. . . . Bird & Son does not con- 
sider it a disgrace for a man to have 
his wages trusteed once or twice, 
especially in hard times like these, 
and we want you to take your 
troubles to the Personnel Department, 
if you are having difficulty or receiv- 
ing threatening letters in regard to 
some bill. . . . It is never a disgrace 





to take your problems to one who 
knows your situation and who is 
anxious to help you.” 


Reports Get Results 


An “Employee Progress Report” 
which creates better supervisors as 
well as better workmen is being used 
by Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
(paper and paper specialties). For 
each of his men, the supervisor fills 
out a form which first covers the 
quality, quantity and safety of the 
employee’s work; his dependability ; 
application to the job; initiative; and 
ability to learn and to co-operate. 
Then the supervisor gives an esti- 
mate of the workman’s probable abil- 
ity as a supervisor. Finally, he 
draws conclusions and makes recom- 
mendations—whether the worker is 
satisfactory, is deserving of promo- 
tion, should be given further training 
or have his wage-rate adjusted and 
so on. 

Kimberly-Clark finds that the re- 
ports give excellent results. The em- 
ployee likes them because he knows 
exactly where he stands and can im- 
prove himself along necessary lines. 
The supervisor ‘approves them be- 
cause he learns more about his men’s 
abilities and gets better results from 
them. The company is satisfied on 
all these counts, plus another: when 
supervisors analyze their men, they 
are more likely to recommend promo- 
tions on ability rather than on favor- 
itism, seniority or-hunch. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Procress Bonus. Because sales 
of their company in the first half of 
1934 are substantially higher, and 
profits are double those of the cor- 
responding period of 1933, the 2,250 
employees of Jewel Tea Company 
will divide a bonus of $75,000 on 
September 15. The greater propor- 
tion of the reward, given for “un- 
usual accomplishment . . . toward the 
company’s gratifying progress out of 
the depression,” will go to employees 
in the lower-income brackets, with 
senior executives ruled out of par- 
ticipation. 


CLEVELAND STEPS AHEAD. Cleve- 
land now joins the small but growing 
number of U. S. cities where employ- 
ees can obtain group hospitalization. 
Under a new plan, ten or more em- 
ployees of the same company who 
band together to pay $7.20 a year 
each to the Cleveland Hospital Serv- 
ice Association get all their hospital 
bills paid, in case of need, for 2 








maximum of 21 days a year. The 
charge includes, besides bed, board 
and nursing service, many items usu- 
ally charged as “extras”’—ordinary 
drugs and dressings, x-rays and so 
on, but not doctors’ fees. Maternity, 
mental, tuberculosis, contagious and 
workmen’s compensation cases are 
excluded. Cleveland employers, most 
of them enthusiastically behind the 
plan, hope it will overcome employees’ 
hesitancy to seek hospital service 
when they need it for fear of the 
bills. 


Otp-Timers. Standard Brands 
claims a record that stands by itself 
for the length of its 9,500 employees’ 
service. Thirty-nine have served for 
forty years or more, 437 for twenty- 
five years or more. The oldest-timer 
is an employee with a 57-year record. 
Included in the honor list is Joseph 
Wilshire, president, who 35 years ago 
got a job in the shipping room. 


MiLestone. What is perhaps the 
most successful of all industrial train- 
ing systems passes another milestone 
when, in September, the American 
Institute of Banking holds com- 
mencement exercises in more than 
200 cities and towns for its Class of 
1934. This year’s class numbers 
nearly three thousand ; since 1900, the 
Institute, backed by the American 
Bankers Association, has trained 
more than 20,000 men in such sub- 
jects as credit management, bank 
management, analysis of financial 
statements and so on. 


‘Shorts on Marketing 


So Tuts Is New York: Startling 
facts about potential markets for 
‘building materials and home furnish- 
ings were brought out in the CWA 
survey of farm housing last Winter 
(Forses, March 15, page 15). Now 
comes evidence that many city- 
-dwellers, too, live in the dark ages: A 
recent survey of Manhattan, heart of 
New York City, reveals that 158,000 
‘homes have no central heating plants, 
121,000 have neither tub nor shower, 
‘61,000 are without running hot water 
rand 115,000 lack private indoor 
toilets. Nearly 16,000 families live 
in structures “unfit for human hab- 
itation,” 1,868 still light their homes 
with candles and kerosene and gaso- 
‘line lamps. 


SALES AND SAFETY. Here’s an- 
‘other link between promoting sales 
‘and safety (see also photograph on 
page 16). In September, Three-In- 
‘One Oil Company is launching a cam- 


In the textile strike, picketing has reached a new high point. 
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“Flying squadrons,’’ marching or motoring from one 
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Above: girls march around and around a mill 
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mill to another have multiplied the strikers’ power 





International 


When is a contract a contract? Impatient Paterson silk workers ‘“‘jJumped’’ theirs, picketed those 


who stayed on the job 
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They want more 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Many establishments which have 
taken group insurance have later 
increased the amounts. Em- 
ployees gladly contribute for the 
revised benefits — enlightening 
testimony from those who know. 


Further facts available 
to interested employers. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 














een is giving American 
industry something more than 
mere tonnage-something more than 
special steels. Republic is helping in 
application of modern metals to 
modern needs. As the largest pro- 
ducer of alloys—with strategically 
located plants—with a young, alert, 
progressive organization-Republic 
is fully alive to its opportunities 
for serving manufacturers who 
have new product ideas, improved 
designs, advanced engineering and 
construction methods. Republic 
tepresentatives, fully capable of 
iscussing your problems, are at 
call through Republic branch 
offices in all of the larger cities. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
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paign to teach young people the traf- 
fic problems and safety techniques 
of bicycle-riding and roller-skating. 
Children who pass a safety test will 
become members of the Three-In- 
One Safety League. 


New Toot. A new tool tor mak- 
ing marketing plans appeared late in 
August when the Department of 
Commerce issued the first of its re- 
tail trade reports for 1933, divided 
by kinds of business and by states. 
More than 200 types of.,retail busi- 
ness are listed by towns; cities and 
counties, with data covering number 
of stores, net sales, number of pro- 
prietors, number of full-time em- 
ployees and total and part-time pay- 
rolls. The 200 types of business are 
combined into thirteen groups which 
can be compared directly with the re- 
turns from the similar census taken 
in 1929. 


SaLes Courace. Though cool 
weather is soon to be expected, the 
air-conditioning industry is proving 
its courage by keeping up its sales 
pressure. City Ice & Fuel Company, 
pleased with the results of an ex- 
perimental merchandising campaign, 
has just decided to enter the air-cool- 
ing market in a big way. And Kel- 
vinator Corporation plans to pound 
away all Winter at the vast potential 
air-conditioning market. Objects: (1) 
To provide a background for inten- 
sive campaigning next Spring and 
Summer ; (2) to get business men to 
include money for air conditioning 
when they make up the 1935 budgets. 
General Electric, too, is going ahead 
with a Winter campaign for air con- 
ditioning, emphasizing cold-weather 
uses in stores, restaurants, offices. . . . 
And here’s one of the sidelights that 
gives manufacturers their courage: 
railroads find that air-conditioned 
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This giant “land cruiser’ has just shoved off on a combined safety and sales promotion tour. 


diners not only increase passenger 
comfort but also step up appetites and 
the size of the average meal check. 


Business Briefs 


RATES AND Costs. This Summer, 
an unusual electric-rate agreement 
was made between the city of Cin- 
cinnati and the Union Gas and Elec- 
tric .Company—one that pleasingly 
solved problems for both sides. The 
company agreed to reduce rates, but 
only on the basis.of current. costs. If 
costs rise because of higher coal 
prices, wages or taxes, or because of 
shifts in hours of employment or 
changes in government regulations,. 
the company gets a rate increase. If 
costs decrease, rates are again cut. 
Thus, the city obtained lower rates 
for voters, the company obtained pro- 
tection against higher costs. 


Fry1nG Fuiivvers. “Flivver” 
planes. that “everyone can fly” are 
easier to talk about than to create. 
One of the obstacles is manufacturing 
costs. And late in August some idea 
of the job the aviation industry faces 
in cutting costs was revealed when 
bids on a light plane to sell at a low 
price were opened in Washington. 
The Bureau of Air Commerce previ- 
ously. had studied the market, con- 
cluded that a $750 craft would do the- 
trick as far as selling price was con- 
cerned, and asked for bids on a plane 
to meet minimum performance re- 
quirements. Fourteen manufacturers. 
submitted bids. One of the bids ac- 
tually quoted $750, to the industry’s. 
astonishment; but the bid was made- 
by an obscure company, the next low- 
est was more than double and none of 
the industry’s larger producers could: 
get below the $2,400 level. 


Standard Oil Company of N. Y- 
It weighs ten: 


tons, has -a crew of seven, sleeping quarters, an electric galley, moving-picture and broadcasting apparatus. . 
































An Invitation 


to discriminating people who want more than mere 
transportation. 


Auburn now presents its New 1935 Models. 


: Styled in the manner of America’s costliest motor 

| cars—the New Auburns mark a distinct departure 
from the commonplace. Yet their prices are amaz- 
ingly low and their performance exceedingly econ- 
omical. 


On display in all Auburn salesrooms. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
Division of Cord Corporation 
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tsteel body construction; four-wheel hydraulic 
> 8 ELP gine. The Straight Eight 


; . Lycoming En 
has 127-inch wheelbase; 115 H.P. Lycoming Engine, four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; X-plus-A chassis frame. 
Prices at the factory: $695 and up for Six Cylinder cars; 
$945 and up for Eight Cylinder cars. 
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' THAT KEEPS YOU 


FOR WHAT’S AHEAD 


You'll never sell the fellow who can 
out-talk you. He’ll do it if he can 
think faster than you. So what? So— 
Pause and bounce back to normal 
with an ice-cold Coca-Cola; as you 
might say, collect your wits before 
you face him. Feeling refreshed and 
fit never hurt anybody’s chances. 


f y 
\ /, 
PURE WHOLESOME DRINK OF 
NATURAL FLAVORS 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga 
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THE DRIN 





FEELING FIT 








Delicious and 
Refreshing 
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$$ in INVENTIONS 


BY CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Already 50 Million 

Business corporations which spon- 
sor research must sometimes feel that 
they are learning what eternity is. 
The prosperity that was always just 
around the corner has nothing on the 
results of a typical research problem. 

On the other hand, once a technical 
solution to the problem is found, re- 
sults sometimes develop at a far more 
rapid rate that had been dreamed of. 

Interesting example: patient re- 
search not long ago showed that 
through use of an adhesive made 
from chemical cotton the time neces- 
sary for fastening soles of women’s 
shoes to their uppers could be re- 
duced from thirty minutes to fifty 
seconds. The process is new, yet last 
year fifty million pairs of shoes were 
put together this way. 


Stud Welding? Simple 

Here is another method of sticking 
things together which in recent years 
has advanced rapidly only after pa- 
tient research showed its possibilities. 
This method is electric welding. 

Scarcely more than half a dozen 
years ago the idea of making the base 
of a machine out of welded instead of 
cast parts was so novel that even sim- 
ple examples of its use obtained wide 
publicity. Now electric welding is 
used in so many ways in the con- 
struction of machinery and equipment 
that none but a specialist can keep 
track of them. 

Among the recent novelties is a 
portable stud welder. If you want to 
weld a stud to a steel surface so that 
you can hang pipe or conduits or a 
sign or what you will, you simply put 
a stud in the welding gun, press it 
against the steel surface, and the 
welder does the rest. 


Volts by Light 

Sometimes the most interesting re- 
sults of research come in the de- 
velopment of ingenious uses for 
which the invention was never origi- 
nally intended. 

There is, for instance, the new 
electric voltage meter built from a 
portable light meter. 

Some time ago we told readers 
about a portable illumination meter 
which tells at a glance whether you 
at your desk or an employee at his 
machine or work bench has adequate 
light upon his work. This meter de- 
pends, of course, upon the almost in- 
stantaneous functioning of a photo- 
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electric cell. Because of the speed with 
which it works, an engineer in Cleve- 
land got the idea of putting a carbon 
filament electric lamp in front of it 
and then using his light meter as a 
record of voltage in the circuit into 
which it is plugged. 

If voltage is high, the light given 
out by the carbon lamp is also rela- 
tively high, and the indicator on the 
dial gives just as true a record of 
voltage as it does of illumination. 
Bye-Bye, Fog! 

Everyone knows how serious is the 
problem of fog to ships at sea, and 
of course to airplanes. The fatal 
smashing of the Nantucket Light 
Ship by an ocean liner earlier this 
year was a forceful reminder of fog 
dangers. 

But now, strange as it may seem, 
there is a real chance that before long 
ocean liners will move safely along in 
a fog-free oasis in the midst of the 
densest fog bank. 

It happened this way, says that 
interesting Industrial Bulletin of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. A research 
worker at M.I.T. wanted to see 
whether any one kind of light was 
more effective in penetrating fog than 
other kinds. For his experiment, he 
had to make artificial fog. And in 
studying what happens when fog 
breaks up, he hit upon the idea of 
spraying into his fog a solution of 
calcium chloride. When he did this, 
each drop of the solution attracted to 
it particles of surrounding water. 
(Husbands who “grouse” when the 
salt shaker on the family table re- 
fuses to work on a damp day will 
understand this.) What happened 
next was that the drops fell down as 
rain, leaving a clear .atmosphere. 


Ocean-going vessels and airplanes 
of the future may be equipped to 
spray thirsty chemicals into the en- 
shrouding fog, and it is possible that 
harbor channels will be kept fog-free 
by sprays sent from the shore. 


Pocket Sales Register 


For retailers whose clerks have to 
move about, there is an interesting 
new autographic register no larger 
than a good sized sales pad. Instead 
of having to step to the counter to 
report a transaction, the clerk car- 
ries his register about with him. An 
important advantage comes from not 
having to stop to juggle carbon paper. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for fur- 
ther information about any of the 
ttems which appear in this depart- 
ment, or for any related information 
that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader or 
his company. 







How the Equitable Case Method 
can benefit your family, too... 


Your chief ambition may be to assure 
your wife a life income, or to guarantee 
funds for a child’s education, or to pay 
off the mortgage on your home. The 
Equitable agent carefully considers your 
own wishes and needs. Then, drawing 
on his professional training and experi- 
ence, he recommends a plan to fit your 
requirements exactly. That is what is 
meant by the Equitable Case Method of 
life insurance planning. 








To the EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ance Planning. 


NAME 


Please mail a copy of your booklet describing the Equitable Case Method of Life Insur- 


How an average father 

is giving his family a 
better than 

average chance 


Ralph Wilson earns an average salary. 
His bank balance is only average. His 


teay) Beeman in ‘buying securities, too, is 


not better than the average. Yet... 
He has 4st 


quate income;even if he does not live, 


Mrs. Wilson an ade- 


and has a guarantee that money will 
be available to support his two boys 
until each of them is twenty-one. 

He is building a fund which will take 
care of Ralph Wilson himself if he lives 
to retirement age. 

How does he do it? Well, an Equi- 
table agent, applying the Equitable 
Case Method of life insurance planning, 
showed him the way. 

This is not simply a story of life in- 
surance, but life insurance planned to 
fit the exact needs of an individual and 


at an outlay he can afford, 


THE EQUITABLE 


“FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 







MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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A Bank’s Relations with 
Its Customers 


‘Tuere is need for closer cooperation and 
better understanding between business men and 
their banks. 

Banks must lend money to produce revenue 
with which to pay operating costs and return a 
profit on capital invested; but this must be done 
at minimum risk and always in line with the prin- 
ciple that the bank shall be in liquid condition in 
the event that its depositors wish to withdraw 
their money. 

The varied factors that are involved inmutually 
advantageous relationships between business men 
and their banks are discussed in a 96-page booklet, 
entitled 4 Bank’s Relations with Its Customers, 
by Stuart H. Patterson, Vice-President and 
Comptroller of this Company, which we recently 
published. 7 

‘The booklet indicates the services banks can 
render to the public and what banks require from 
borrowers in the way of information, security, 
and reciprocal relations, emphasizing the fact 
that a bank’s success depends largely upon the 
success of its customers. 

Copies of this booklet are available to business 
executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


By Our Washington Observer 


REPARE for increased Federal 

taxes in the next session of Con- 
gress, to be immediately effective. 
Higher income taxes, new excise 
taxes, very probably some revival of 
Spanish War stamp taxes—all these 
are in Secretary Morgenthau’s pack. 

Unannounced, and unmarked save 
in banking circles, the Government’s 
fiscal policy has. undergone drastic re- 
vision during the last month. That 
is the story behind the resignation of 
Budget Director Lewis Douglas. It 
has percolated slowly from Hyde 
Park. The plan for a balanced bud- 
get next year (fiscal year 1936), as 
cutlined in President Roosevelt’s 
message last January, has _ been 
thrown into the Treasury’s Hell Box. 
The approaching session of Congress 
will write the 1936 appropriation 
bills. 


Spend First, Revenues Later! 

The new policy is wholly unfet- 
tered by advance budgetary calcula- 
tions. Washington simply will spend 
what appears to it to be necessary; 
increase taxes in the next session by 
approximately $750,000,000 a year; 
and handle the deficit—whatever it 
may prove to be—through Treasury 
operations. : 

The field of these operations is 
practically unlimited. If one finan- 
cial horse drops in his tracks, Mr. 
Morgenthau will blithely mount an- 
other ; first, increased public debt is- 
sues; second, periodic nibbling at the 
$2,800,000,000 gold profit; third, ad- 
ditional silver certificates, to the limit, 
if necessary, of the 25-75 metallic 
reserve. 

In the issuance of these certificates, 
50 cents in silver backs $1.29 in new 
paper currency. The difference is 
credited to Treasury cash as 
“seigniorage.” Already some $30,- 
000,000 from this source has been 
entered in Treasury revenues since 
August 7. 

The long and short of it is that 
henceforward you'll hear no more, 
to quote a favorite Treasury expres- 
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sion, “of that balanced budget gib- 
berish.” 

You will, however, hear more and 
moré of inflation. 


The Keynes Plan 


The program upon which we now 
are embarked was perfected in the 
Treasury this Summer. But it came 
originally from the pen of John May- 
nard Keynes, the much-publicized 
Briton who has been flogging Euro- 
pean economic policies fore and aft 
since 1920. Mr. Keynes, it will be 
recalled, paid an extended visit to 
Washington last April. He was 
conspicuously honored by several 
lengthy conferences with President 
Roosevelt. .He visited Secretary 
Morgenthau at the Treasury as casu- 
ally as an office aide. 

Diplomatic circles were informed 
then that the great Keynes’ thesis of 
prodigious governmental spending 
was cordially embraced at the White 
House. 


Current Deficit 


At present the Treasury is run- 
ning a deficit which averages $8,- 
204,311 a day. 

This explains why inflation is so 
much in the air these days. 

A year ago the question before the 
business luncheon table was, “Will 
we have inflation ?” 

To-day the question is, “When will 
inflation come—and how much will 
we have?” 


New Taxes Certain 


Dr. Roswell Magill, an academic 
intimate of Secretary Morgenthau, 
has been assigned as special assistant 
in the Treasury to examine and corre- 
late all tax proposals for 
presentation in the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, 
next January. 

Although no definite 
hint of Administration 
recommendations will be 
offered until after the 
November elections, the 
direction of the Treas- 
ury inquiry to date offers a cue as 
to what may be expected. The ex- 
treme post-war income rates in Great 
Britain have been studied in minute 
detail, as translated into prospective 
American yields. Other tables have 
been prepared showing estimated col- 
lections on 58 manufactured articles 
taxed at home during the World War 
but not now subject to Federal levy. 
Finally, a series of stamp taxes on 
negotiable instruments, and a mileage 
tax on all forms of transportation 
coupons, have been calculated for 
their approximate 1935 yield. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





Give Studebaker first place 


say thousands of thrilled owners 
of these brilliant new 


‘year-ahead” 
TUDEBAKERS 


Better built, better looking, better performing cars than 


Studebaker’s former finest ...and sensationally low-priced 


“(/NIVE Studebaker first place for style 
and for value—for roominess, com- 

fort, safety and economy!” That’s what 
thousands of owners of the magnificent 
new, “year-ahead” Studebakers are saying. 
These cars truly are a year ahead... . 
magnificently and appealingly stream- 
lined in a vigorous, new interpretation 
of Studebaker’s incomparable skyway 
style. Their bodies are built like battle- 
ships—of steel reinforced by steel. Their 
flawlessly constructed chassis have the 




















unmatched Studebaker stamina which 
has stood up and stood out in stock car 
and speedway racing for years. 

They’re the only cars in the world 
under $1000 with power brakes. And 
Studebaker’s own Quadripoise Suspen- 
sion scientifically and smoothly cradles 
the action of all four wheels on all roads 
and at all speeds... insures rear seat 
passengers more comfort than front seat 
riders in most other cars. Arrange for 
a convincing demonstration drive today! 
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be not merely a more favorable 
relationship of cost to selling 
prices, but what is of more vital im- 
portance, real selling prices them- 
selves must be reduced—they must be 
brought within the range,of a greater 
number of buyers. In no other way 
can industry be stimulating to higher 
levels of activity—in no other way 
can the unemployment question be 
intelligently attacked—at least that is 
the thinking of General Motors and 

its approach to the problem. 
—ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


Tt objective of industry should 


He who receives a good turn 
should never forget it; he who does 
one should never remember it. 

—CHARRON. 


A man that studieth revenge keeps 
his own wounds green, »..;.—BAcon. 


To understand that no man can 
subsist by himself alone, is to appre- 
ciate that the dependence of another 
is but the evidence of our own need, 
even though there appears to be no 
similarity between the two. Living is 
an interlocking, interchanging proc- 
ess. We only clog the wheels for our- 
selves and others when we feel we 
are one and apart—when we make 
ourselves believe that we are a power 
unto ourselves—when we assume the 
attitude of absoluteness. Keep the 
wheels moving smoothly and every- 
body profits. —SELECTED. 


- The cynic never grows up, but com- 
mits intellectual suicide. 

—Cuartes R. Brown, D.D. 

It’s not which way the wind blows, 

but the way you set your sails. 

—ANON. 


Whatever measure of equality of 
opportunity and of prosperity is pos- 
sible for one hundred and twenty-six 
millions of people, with all their dif- 
ferent ideas, aspirations, plans and 
hopes, cannot come through the 
liberal spending of the tax-payers’ 
hard-earned savings; it can only 
come through work, through thrift, 
through fair dealing between men 
and institutions, and through the 
sound and economical administration 
of Government, local, state and na- 
tional. —GeorcE M. Verity. 


Honorable industry always travels 
the same road with enjoyment and 
duty, and progress is altogether im- 
possible without it. 


—SAMUEL SMILES. 
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THOUGHTS 


Life to me is like a beach covered 
with lots of pebbles, the faster we 
qualify ourselves to pick these peb- 
bles the richer we will be. 

—Evan A. SHOLL. 


Edward Simmons, the artist, writ- 
ing when seventy years of age, said, 
“I do not wish to belong to my own 
generation. ‘Whom the gods love 
die young’ does not mean that they 
die when they are young, but that 
they are young when they die, and I 
could ask nothing better from a gen- 
erous creator.” 

—CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS. 


In business, as most of it is consti- 
tuted to-day, a man becomes valuzble 
only as he recognizes the relation of 
his work to that of all his associates. 
One worker more or less makes little 
difference to most big organizations, 
and any man may be replaced. It is 
the cumulative effort that counts. 

—W. A. Jones. 


Custom is the tyranny of the low- 
er human faculties over the higher. 
—Mmne_. NECKER. 


Good salesmanship is selling goods 
which won’t come back to customers 
who will. —W. E. DonaHUE. 


Those who watch the clock at 20 
are watchmen at 60. 
—Tue EFFIcIeENcyY MAGAZINE. 





A TEXT 
In all things showing thyself a 
pattern of good works. 
—Titus 2:7. 
Sent in by C. K. Stake, Spo- 
kane, Wash. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is 


presented to each sender of texts 
used. 











I should say that a man ought to 
begin his retirement at 50. Work as 
it is now cariied on is for most in- 
telligent workers a curse. The ten- 
dency of our age is to work to excess, 
There are persons who are held up 
for admiration because their work jis 
their entire existence. Work thus 
pursued encroaches upon a man’s 
family life, his community life, his 
life with his friends. The energy he 
puts into work makes him pay in 
these other spheres. It could be 
shown, I think, that such intensive 
activity is in. most cases highly un- 
fortunate. 

—Dr. FRANKwoop WILLIAMs. 


Fame is a vapor, popularity an ac- 
cident, riches take wings. Only one 
thing endures, and that is character. 

—Horace GREELEY. 


All you’ve got to do, do with all 
you've got. —ANON. 


We will do our utmost to maintain 
profits, as it is only through profit- 
able enterprise that wages can be 
paid, taxes collected and the social 
needs of the people financed. In- 
dustry must be in a position to make 
profits. We must make money, and 
the way to get it is by making private 
enterprise profitable. There is no 
other sane or sound way. It is the 
way Germany will pursue; make no 
mistake about it. 

—Dr. HyJALMAR SCHACHT. 


Most. of us keep quiet about the 
heartaches that really hurt. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


If you ever find happiness by hunt- 
ing for it, you will find it, as the old 
woman did her spectacles, safe on her 
own nose all the time. —BILLINGs. 


When good business does come 
back, it may not return to the same 
people who had it before. No sirree! 
It will return to the fellow who is 
inviting it right now; the fellow 
whose advertising is now getting full 
attention because of little or no com- 
petition. —Cuarces Hart. 


Don’t expect too much of any code. 
Think how long it is taking to put 
over the extremely simple one Moses 
presented. —Tucson CITIZEN. 


If every dawn doesn’t mean to you 
another chance at life—another op- 
portunity to lick it—sit down, old fel- 
low, and take stock.- You’re slipping. 

—JrRoME P. FLEISHMAN. 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 


Are We Pushing 
Towarts 


Socialism? 


Socialist, has been overwhelm- 

ingly nominated at the primaries 
for Governor of California on the 
Democratic ticket and has been cor- 
dially received by President Roose- 
velt. 

Nominee Sinclair vows that, if 
elected, he will turn the Golden State 
into a veritable Utopia for the have- 
nots. 

With President Roosevelt’s back- 
ing, and in view of his impressive 
showing at this month’s polls, it 
seems entirely possible that California 
will have as its chief executive an out- 
and-out Socialist as its Governor. 

This is a very radical development 
in America’s political-social history. 
New Dealers have protested vehe- 
mently that their objective is not 
State Socialism ; yet Socialist Sinclair 
ran under the Democratic banner and 
was received with open arms by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the New 
Deal and Right-bower Farley. 

How do the business men of Cali- 
fornia regard the prospect? 


[J sei SINCLAIR, avowed 


A Forses reader, George I. Coch- 
ran, president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and one of 
California’s foremost citizens, a lead- 
er in business, in education and in 
civic responsibilities, supplies the fol- 
lowing answer, of intense interest to 
thoughtful citizens throughout the 
length and breadth of the land: 


“We are up against a very peculiar 
situation now in California. 

“We have a Socialist aspirant for Gov- 
ernor, and we have a regular Republican 
candidate for Governor. This is not an 
ordinary campaign, but it is Americanism 
versus Socialism, and, of course, it is quite 
critical. I think that the Americanism will 
triumph, but it will take a lot of hard 
work. 

“The various things advanced by Mr. 
Sinclair are fantastical and, in my opinion, 
against all performance. For instance, he 
advocates a pension of $50 a month for 

. everybody over sixty years. There are at 
least 500,000 people in California who are 
over sixty. This would take $300,000,000 
a year in a State which now has not 
enough revenue to support its government 
and which will have to effect some drastic 
economies to budget the State. 

“If we had a Socialist Governor in Cali- 
fornia I don’t see how we could sell any 
bonds, State or Municipal. He proposes to 
finance his scheme in other ways, by a 
manufacturers’ tax ; but what manufacturer 
would stay in ‘the State and make his 
goods and pay a tax when he could move 
elsewhere and make his goods and pay no 
tax? 

“The trouble is that a great many of the 
people are gullible and do not realize when 
a promise is made to give them a slice 
of the moon that the promisor cannot ful- 
fill. If California becomes a Socialistic 
State it will set a bad example for the 
rest of the country. The people with money 
who can move will move out; the manu- 
facturers who can move will move out; the 











The New Deal March of Progress 
—Hitch Hikers All 








public improvements will be stopped be- 
cause they won't be able to sell bonds. 

“I hope that the voters will see the true 
situation and not permit a change in the 
business and social structure which will 
make this a State of chaos. 

“Our institutions and business and social 
structure are founded on Americanism, and 
the proposal to substitute a fantastic social 
system is unthinkable; but yet a large por- 
tion of our voters seem to desire it.” 


Despite aH the real risks which 
may be involved, I am profoundly 
convinced that business statesman- 
ship demands the exercise of ag- 
gressiveness, of initiative, of courage 
by employers as well as by influential 
investors and investing institutions. 


America Must Carry On! 


The surest way to invite still fur- 
ther revolutionary innovations and 
appalling public expenditures, as I 
see it, would be for fillers of pay en- 
velopes to adopt a cowardly policy. 


Also, though bankers have potent 
reason for refraining from glutting 
up their institutions with still heavier 
loads of Government bonds, I gravely 
doubt the wisdom of their deciding to 
refrain from subscribing for fresh 
issues of Government obligations. 

America must carry on. 

Suppose business leaders were to 
show the white feather and thus 
bring about unprecedented unemploy- 
ment; and should bankers refuse to 
supply the Government with money 
necessary to meet its colossal ex- 
penditures, what would be the out- 
come? 

First, the Administration doubtless 
would feel obligated to usurp more 
and more of the functions heretofore 
conducted by citizens. Second, if 
bonds could not be marketed, Con- 
gress might feel obligated to meet 
Governmental expenditures by start- 
ing up the printing presses. 

Then, assuredly, our last state 
would be infinitely worse than our 
present state. 

The issues involved are of trans- 
cendent gravity. 

But have not you and I as much at 
stake in the future of America as 
President Roosevelt or New Dealers 
or Socialists? 

We must not run away from re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let us carry on courageously, con- 
fident that the good sense of the 
American people will prevail and that 
America will elect to remain the 
America of our forefathers and re- 
fuse to plump for Socialism, absolu- 
tism or any other un-American 
“ism.” 

We cannot, we must not be quit- 
ters. 
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Fall Rise Here: 
Look West 
for Business 


that the drought has put the West 
down and out are passing up their 
best current opportunities. 

When this issue of ForBes reaches 
readers, the usual Fall business rise 
will be under way. 

In addition, business has been mak- 
ing increasingly favorable compari- 
sons with last year since late July and 
early August. There is every reason 
to believe, therefore, that while the 
Autumn rise lasts it will be greater 
than that of either last year or two 
years ago. 

It is particularly important, there- 
fore, for sales managers to post 
themselves on the locations of their 
best current opportunities. And these, 
the Pictograph clearly shows, are to 
be found in the western two-thirds 
of the United States. 

Although a good part of this terri- 
tory has suffered terrifically from its 


B isatthed getters who assume 


LIST OF 


1. WicuitaA, Kan.: Millions have been 
lent to farmers by Federal Land Bank; 
recent rains have started creeks and rivers 
flowing again; merchants report definite 
business improvement. 


2. Et Paso, Tex.: Instead of falling off 
substantially as it did last year, business 
during July and through August has con- 
tinued remarkably steady. Government 
purchase of livestock has helped. 


3. SacRAMENTO, Calif.: This city is un- 
doubtedly farther ahead of last year than 
any other city of equal importance in the 
entire United States. It has been eligible 
lor inclusion in half the lists we have pub- 
lished this year, and has been rated “A” 
with but a single interruption since March. 
A large part of the gain is due to the fact 
that Sacramento is an important center in 
Wine production. Some gain is also due 
to increasing use of the city’s water trans- 
portation facilities. Sacramento River is 
said to lead all streams of the nation, in 
both tonnage and value, in transportation 
of products grown along its banks. 


rainless Summer, substantially all of 
it is now on the upward path. Par- 
ticular strength will be found in and 
westward from Texas, but almost 
every part of the West is sharing the 
upturn. 

From Michigan eastward and 
southward the areas marked with 
downward pointing arrows (showing 
continued decline) are somewhat 
larger than in the previous Picto- 
graph. In addition, since Labor Day, 
the textile strikes have been breaking 
in upon business in New England and 
the Southeast with increasing force. 
A number of the territories affected 
by the strike are shown on this map 
with upward pointing arrows record- 
ing the improvement under way 
when the strikes began to take hold. 
For the present at least, this improve- 
ment has now been interrupted, and 
none of the territories affected can be 
considered good prospects for the 
marketer until a settlement of the 
strike is fully effective. 


Sign of Improvement 


Not since July 15th have we been 
able to give a full list of cities in 
which business has recently compared 
more favorably with the same period 
a year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Picto- 
graph. That we are now able to do 
so is just one more indication of the 
improvement which has begun to take 
place. As in previous upturns, most 
of these “best” cities are relatively 
small; only two have populations 
above the hundred thousand mark. 
As the improvement grows, larger 
cities may be expected to appear in 
this list. 


“BEST” CITIES 


4. Passaic, N. J.: Late August decline 
somewhat less than that of last year. 


5. DAveNpPort, Iar: Continues to improve 
after troubles caused by bank failures. New 
crops such as flax, Sudan grass, soy beans, 
are proving valuable to neighboring farm- 
ers hit by drought and the chinch bug. Says 
the Davenport Times: “Local farmers are 
sitting on top of the world since com- 
modity values have doubled.” 


6. CHARLESTON, W. Va.: Summer de- 
cline considerably less than a year ago. 


7. AustTIN, Tex.: Instead of standing 
still or going backward, business has steadi- 
ly advanced during the Summer. 


8. ZANESVILLE, Ohio: A slight rise dur- 
ing July and August has replaced last 
year’s slight decline. 


9. Tucson, Ariz.: Summer slump only 
about half as great as that of 1933, 


10. Yakima, Wash.: Recent business 
has been at the best levels of several years 
past. 














MR. JOHNSON 
OF THE WHITE 
COMPANY 1S 
HERE TO SEE 
YOU! 





Prospects Can Always 
See Me Now! 


. «+ LFhanks to this Clever 
Good-Will Builder 


T’S amazing how seldom prospects are 
“out” or “busy” when I come around 
nowadays. A few months ago our Sales Man- 
ager sent out an Autopoint Pencil to every 
man on our prospect list. 

I’m still marvelling at the effect that little 
gift had. Yet, it’s easy to understand. An 
Autopoint is not only a constant companion. 
As one fellow said, it’s the one pencil in your 
pocket that you can be sure will have a good 
point and will write comfortably and con- 
veniently. Prospects told me that they 
immediately felt that ours must be a high- 
class firm—because they learned of usthrough 
this high-class, dignified gift. And I know, 
too, that this handsome reminder helped 
bring back many ‘“‘strayed”’ customers. 


Ask These 4000 Users! 


Over 4000 firms have seen for themselves what 
Autopoints can do in building good-will and in 
actually landing business. They’ve used Autopoints 
in dozens of ways—all of them successful. 


Send For This Book 


In fact, we’ve made a book of sales plans out of the 
actual experiences of these satisfied users. Why not 
get a copy, free? See for yourself what Autopoints 
can do. And incidentally, let us 
tell you of the hundreds and 
thousands of dollars Autopoint 
pencils are saving in office use. 
Simply mail the coupon now for 
free book and other information. 


THE AUTOPOINT CO. 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, III. 


j { 
The 8 Better Pencil 


4utopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 
grep A cg hing tas nat 

The AUTOPOINT Company, Dept. F-9 

1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill 


| Without obfigetion, please send me at once your “37 j 
r Sales Plans Using Autopoints.”’ 


i [Jeave send me information on how Autopoints can l 


SALES STRATEGY | 
using Auulopoint | 


TESTED AND IN ACTUAL USE 
BY MANY FIRMS 





save 4ic to 90c per employee on my. office pencil | 
bill. 


| a aaa sccdian alls nevelacidasliann 
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Why 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


advertises 
this lamp to 


BUSINESS MEN 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS MARK 


This meter measures light 

as accurately as a ther- 
mometer measures temperature. It tells you the amount of 
light you now have, and indicates the amount of light you 
need. It lets you ‘‘see for yourself.’’ 





"Because good lighting has such an im- 
portant bearing on everything connected 
with business, from production to sales. 


Because business men should realize that 
inferior lamps sever produce light economi- 
cally—that good lamps operate most 
eficiently only when used with proper 
equipment. 


Because few business men realize that they 
can’t tell whether their lighting is good or bad 
, merely by looking at the lighting fixtures. 


Because General Electric offers to busi- 
ness, free, the services of lighting specialists 
who have the experience and equipment 
required to make an accurate appraisal of 
lighting conditions. Simply write Incan- 
descent Lamp Department, General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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America’s Most 
Successful Salesmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


to advertise more; he should try to 
advertise more intelligently, and he 
should know. when not to advertise 
as well as when to advertise. 

Further, the distribution director 
should know the value of truthful 
publicity, the significance of modern 
political and economic changes, and 
how to obtain and use the informa- 
tion available in the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of State and other govern- 
mental agencies. 


One-Man Business Passe 


As far as company management is 
concerned, Bristol thinks that the 
“single-captain” days of industry are 
over. He believes that a simple, co- 
ordinated staff of men is the best 
way to run a business, with a system 
of incentives for all departments and 
employees. Bonuses should not be 
restricted to stockholders or sales- 
men. They should be available to all 
who contribute to the success of an 
organization. 

Perhaps most important of all is 
Bristol’s theory regarding the budget- 
ing of profits. He points out that 
the sales curve of every successful 
product follows a certain natural 
trend, a “flat S,” or “ogive,” type of 
curve. Growth is divided into three 
periods: slow development at first, 
then rapid expansion, and finally the 
levelling off at the peak. 

In setting up a budget, he main- 
tains, company management should 
first ask: “Where are we?” Having 
determined exactly the point of devel- 
opment the product has reached, the 
next question should be: “How 
much can we—and do we want to— 
make this year?” With that decided 


in the interest of the ultimate benefit ° 


of the product, then, according to 
Bristol, all the other items of expen- 
diture are ready to fall into line. 


A Salutary Lesson 


Regarding the past lean years, 
Bristol believes that business men 
have derived some benefits from 
them. There has been a “moral 
sharpening” that he thinks will bear 
fruit, and people generally have re- 
discovered the essentials. But he also 
is strongly convinced that it’s high 
time the business man started to fight 
back against his many reckless and 
unfair attackers, including the dema- 
gogic politician who offers to cham- 
pion the consumer. Lee Bristol, for 
one, intends to gird himself for the 
fray and fight back. “Big businesses 


to-day that sell merchandise through. 
out the nation are built and main. 
tained,” he says, “by keeping faith 
with consumers and in no other way, 
Such manufacturers certainly under- 
stand the consumer far better than 
the presumptuous individuals who 
assume to represent 125,000,000 con- 
sumers.” 


Foe of Price Slashers 


An example of his aggressiveness 
is the Bristol-Myers Company’s re- 
cent fight against the price-slashing 
merchant. Along with the business 
slump came the “hole-in-the-wall” 
druggist and the chiseling non-adver- 
tising manufacturer. Makers of 
nationally advertised brands of mer- 
chandise found that their goods were 
being sold at a loss as “leaders,” 
The customer, thus lured into the 
store, found himself buying some 
other product that was “just as 
good.” The cut-rater flourished on 
this switching of merchandise and 
the sales of legitimate manufacturers 
fell off. Although cut-raters were 
capitalizing on his advertising, Bris- 
tol kept spending money because he 
believes in keeping faith with the 
public and in keeping a name well 
known. “Eventually,” he explains, 
“people will ‘come back to your 
product after an economic shift, if 
they were once sold on it and if you 
have kept them familiar with your 
standards and your name.” 

Even the Retail Drug Code failed 
to help the price situation materially. 
The price-slasher could still sell 
widely advertised inerchandise at cost 
as a leader. 


An Effective Measure 


At this point, Lee Bristol and his 
colleagues decided to strike back. 
They felt that they could at least 
refuse to fill the orders of companies 
which operate on a_price-cutting 
basis. Of course, it is impossible to 
control completely any such situation. 
A few cut-raters can always obtain 
goods through untraceable channels. 
But the Bristol-Myers Company de- 
termined to try it anyhow. It was 
heroic treatment. And, like most 
bold strokes, it worked because the 
policy was adopted with sincerity. 

“What we have actually done is 
establish our own price-stabilization 
policy,” says Bristol. “So far it has 
been eminently effective. We have 
built up goodwill among druggists, 
jobbers and most of the former price- 
slashing customers.” 

By using two of his own words, 
we can best give a profile of Lee 
Bristol. As advertising expert, prac- 
tical economist and drug salesman 
extraordinary, he is “eminently 
effective.” 
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After NRA—What? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the problem to-day is making pos- 
sible the exchange in labor and serv- 
ices and products, so that each may 
share in it. 

The fundamental idea of the NRA 
has been sold to the American busi- 
ness. In principle it was sound; in 
the administration of it, it was not. 
Only business itself that is willing 
to get together can answer that prob- 
lem.—H. E. Krannwo.p, vice-presi- 
dent, Brown and Bigelow, Saint 
Paul, Minn. 


“CAN’T STOP CHILD LABOR” 


The abolishing of child labor is 
not effective. As long as boys of the 
middle teens demand money they will 
get it. The child labor laws close the 
opportunity to get it by honest work, 
but these laws do not affect the boot- 
legger, the gambling promoter or the 








No other time 
is like this 


FORTNIGHT 
by the sea 





Right now, at the turn of the sea- 
sons, a stay at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall offers matchless pleasure. There 
are warm summery days, enticing 
you to a plunge in the surf and a 
sun nap on the beach. Others, mel- 
low yet brisk, invite golfing, fishing, 
riding horseback along the strand. 
All are golden days, made even 
more pleasant by the entertainment 
always to be found at these friendly 
hotels. Dances. Concerts. Game 
rooms. Health baths. Lazy Ocean 
Decks, and an inspiring menu. Such 
days are rare. Enjoy them while 
you may. Moderate rates. American 
and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 





receiver of stolen goods. These laws 
are demonstrating to the boys that 
there is but one way to get ahead, 
and we may expect that they will 
soon produce a crop of young law 
breakers that will make the crime 
waves thus far look small.—A. F. 
Forses, Forbes & Myers, Worcester, 
Mass. 


“WANTING BEATS FORCE” 


I am for simplifying the codes and 
reducing them to a few provisions 
that can be universally agreed upon 
throughout the industry and which 
can be confidently expected to re- 
main unchanged for the next year or 
so. I think to do this we shall per- 
haps have to come back purely to the 
labor and hours provisions and let 
the improved trade practices come 
from continued contacts on the part 
of the manufacturers, one with an- 
other, and come from their wanting 
to operate under more ethical and 
economic circumstances than from 
their being forced to do this under 
code provisions. Certainly the latter 
method has not worked and the con- 
stant change in the rules has every- 
body waiting rather than doing.—L. 
R. BoutwareE, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Easy Washing Machine. Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. 


“RE-STATEMENT, CONSOLIDATION, 
CLARIFICATION” 


The correct solution lies between 
the zeal of the reformer and those 
who are never ready to change view- 
point until forced to do so. 

We have a number of business 
regulatory laws which affect business 
operations. They are of varying age, 
but about all of them the country 
has had a wealth of experience. The 
major of these laws now requiring 
consideration are the Sherman anti- 
trust law, the Clayton Act, sections 
of the Wilson Tariff Act, Packer’s 
and Stockyards Act, Capper-Volstead 
Act, parts of the AAA Act, the Nira 
Act, Federal Trade Commission Act, 
Export Trade Act, and others. 

The authority for the administra- 
tion of these various laws is scattered 
about in a number of places. The 
theories of some of them conflict with 
the theories of others, and taken to- 
gether, the situation presents a jum- 
ble loudly calling for re-statement, 
consolidation and clarification both 
in the interest of sound administra- 
tion and sound public policy, in order 
that business operations may be 


carried forward with a knowledge 
of both rights and restrictions.— 
NATHAN Boone WILLIAMS, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The double-crisp corn flake 


that for years has been one of 


America’s best-loved cereals. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


>>>li<<< 


SUPPOSE YOU OWNED 
THIS HOTEL. .... 


How Would 
You run it? 


No doubt you would want your 
guests sure of a friendly welcome; 
of cheerful, alert service; of clean, 
cool, bright, modern rooms. You’d 
want them to sleep well; to like the 
food—to have it truly good food; 
and with all this the rates would 
have to be right, too. 


NOW—these are our policies! 


Try Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
cago, on your very next trip 


Chicago’s — is one block from Lake 


Michigan—cool, quiet, restful, 
HOTEL yet only a few minutes to 
the business center and the 


y World’s Fair gates. 
i \ Lild qi -Uleld ¢7% 
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Walton Place — East of Michigan Blvd. 











SCHABACKER 
METHOD 


‘ ’ 


TECHNICA 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of in- 

struction by mail on new- 
est and soundest practical rules 
for success in stock or com- 
modity markets. A three- 
months’ training course, with 
400 pages of clear advice, rule 
and information, illustrated with 
over 70 practical market charts, 
and a three - months’ question 
and answer service. 

Special Summer price reduc- 
tion still in effect. Write for 
full information and a new de- 
scriptive booklet with sample 
studies. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask tor F. 861 


John Muir&@ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 





























INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
**THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 

September 7th, 1934. 
E Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payableon 
theist dayof October,1934to stockholdersof 
record at the close of businesson the 14th day 
of September, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice Presidert & Treasurer 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1934. 

T the time our last article was 

written. the market was almost 
exactly at the top of an intermediate 
recovery, previously forecast. We 
suggested that such movement had 
gone far enough, however, even if 
we had seen the bottom of our Sum- 
mer reaction, and predicted renewed 
and moderate recession. Prices have 
backed away from that preceding top 
almost steadily, though gradually, 
during the past two weeks. 

The accredited averages, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have dropped from a 
fraction to nearly two points below 
the definite levels which we men- 
tioned as the lowest of our anticipated 
intermediate reaction. We also noted 
last issue that if such declines went 
more than two points under our 
quoted levels, the near-term picture 
would turn unfavorable once more. 

With such a background in mind, 
it is easy to see that the current posi- 
tion of the market is close to im- 
portant testing levels. If the market 
is to support the theory that our long 
Summer decline was ended with the 
July 26th bottom, then prices must 
rally almost immediately. On the 
other hand, if the recent drifting de- 





cline goes more than a point or two 
lower, then the chances for continued 
weakness into new low ground will 
be strengthened. 

In such a close situation it is much 
more practical to wait for the market 
to give its own signal than to attempt 
an empirical forecast. But it may be 
suggested that the writer, while ad- 
mitting the possibility of further in- 
termediate sagging, has not deserted 
his more optimistic views for the 
longer-term outlook. In other words, 
even if the market should currently 
signal another move into new low 
ground, we should not expect such 
weakness to be serious, and should 
still consider such recession inter- 
mediate rather than inaugurating a 
further spectacular decline. 

On such a basis, neither the general 
position of the market nor our ideas 
on the broad future outlook have 
changed much in thé past fortnight. 
Our feeling is that the proper policy 
for the long-term investor is a fair 
degree of accumulation, perhaps up 
to around 65 or 70 per cent. of his 
total market capital. 

He should thus retain only a 
minor portion of such total capital 
in a free and liquid state, to take ad- 
vantage of any additional interme- 
diate recessions as postulated above. 
They may not develop, of course, but 
the major percentage of accumulation 
takes care of such an eventuality. 
And the total policy is formulated on 
the principle of compromise. 

So far as the short-term trader is 
concerned, we can allow moderate 
speculative purchases around current 
levels, but they should be closely pro- 
tected, on the possibility that the 
market signal, anticipated very short- 
ly, may be unfavorable for the near- 
term. 

(Next article about Sept. 24th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will 
be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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HE long arguments over whether 

or not we are to have inflation in 
this country have not been considered 
important by the writer for many 
months. His interest has long since 
turned to the more important ques- 
tion of “how much” inflation we shall 
have, and how soon it will begin to 
“take.” 


Inflation Beginning to “Take?” 


The first question is not open to 
definite answer at this time, though 
the opinion is held that such measure 
of inflation as is now envisaged need 
not be particularly feared. Recent 
weeks have suggested, however, a 
more definite answer to the second 
question. Banking statistics have 
shown a tendency, over the past six 
weeks, which is at least suggestive 
that the process of inflation is finally 
beginning to have direct economic ef- 
fect. 

Commercial loans, demand deposits 
and other significant compilations 
have shown the most consistent re- 
coveries in many inoons. They are 
still short of decisive in their con- 
firmation and are perhaps partly 
seasonal. But, taken in conjunction 
with other factors, like the rise in 
commodity prices, they augur well 
for later recovery in business and 
securities. 


Will Big Stocks Withdraw from Trading? 


On the other side of the picture is 
a less favorable technicality, though 
it still stands as only a remote possi- 
bility at this writing. In order to 
qualify for continued trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange under 
the new regulation act passed by 
Congress earlier in the year, individu- 
al companies must file registration 
statements with the Exchange before 
October 1st. Such statements bring 
the companies, their directors, their 
large stockholders directly under the 
weighty and dangerous responsibili- 
ties of the Securities Exchange Act. 
There have been rumors that large 
companies would refuse to accept 
such responsibility and would prefer 
to have trading suspended in their 
stocks, 

The writer does not consider such 
threats as serious, but the fact re- 


mains that at present writing only a 
limited number of all listed stocks 
have*offered their registration state- 
ments. 


Possibility of Confusion 


There is likely to be a “last-minute 
rush” in this regard and it seems 
quite probable that some confusion 
may result under technicalities of the 
law, even if all companies actually 
desire to have trading continued in 
their issues. 

Without pretending to anticipate 
any serious trouble, a proviso seems 
none the less in order. If such a sit- 
uation should be made the basis for 
drastic market weakness, we should 
prefer to refrain from joining in 
panicky liquidation. We should, in 
fact, prefer to accept such weakness 
as a speculative buying opportunity. 

For nearly a year the list of low- 
priced stocks with truly meritorious 
speculative possibilities ahead of 
them has been comparatively small. 
In the past few months, however, 
enough of the moderately-priced 
stocks have reacted to lower levels 
to make up a more sizeable collection. 


Some Low-Priced Speculative Buys 

Following is a partial list of stocks 
which we should place in the cate- 
gory of low-priced issues with satis- 
factory speculative promise: 


Elec. Power & Light 
Goodrich 


Alleghany Corp. 
Allis Chalmers 


Am. & For. Power Hudson Motors 
Am. International Miami Copper 

Am. Locomotive Mid. Cont. Petrol’m 
Am. Radiator New Haven 

Am. Rolling Mills N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Am. Woolen North American 
Anaconda Copper Otis Steel 

Armour of Iil. Packard Motors 
Assoc. Dry Goods Radio Corp. 
Baldwin Loco. Servel 


Stewart Warner 
United Gas Imp. 
U.S. Leather 
U.S. Rubber 
Warner Bros. 


Barnsdall 

Bendix Aviation 
Col. Gas & Elec. 
Continental * Oil 
Cuban-Am. Sugar 


Packard and Otis Steel 


It would be difficult to pick out our 
“prime favorites” in such a list, 
especially since the efficacy in a low- 
priced program lies chiefly in wide di- 
versification rather than in concentra- 
tion. It may be said, however, that 
both Packard Motors and Otis Steel 
give some special promise of specu- 
lative possibilities for the remainder 
of the current year. 

Packard is still in shoal waters but 
the stock, under 4, is also near bot- 
tom and has been acting better in re- 
cent weeks. It is also anticipated 


Pict. 


that the company may soon announce 
a new, and popularly-priced, model 
in an attempt to invade this lucrative 
field. There is thus some ground for 
a speculative rise, which, after all, is 
the only basis of recommendation. 
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5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


e@ A new investment and trading philosophy 
is outlined in a remarkable article by a 
staff member of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Ine. Stripping the trappings from 
long held, popular fallacies and half-truths 
about investing, it lays bare the basic prin- 
ciples that protect capital and make possible 
a more rapid growth. 
@ It deals fearlessly and specifically with 
such puzzling questions as 
Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what 
are not 
@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of 
most financial losses and tells how to 
make substantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods that make 
for genuine conservatism. 
@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself 
how old precepts have failed, how this 
new understanding of investment principles 
not only protects but builds up capital—and 
how other new factors (including regula- 
tion) are increasing investors’ opportunities 
~_ success in the market. Mail this coupon, 
today. 
a A OT A 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect 
¥our Capital and Accelerate Its Growth. . 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yi 
Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prrcee mi 
746 $0.43¢  $0.23,4 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... ie 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 7% 7 

841 3.80 Air Reduction. /.: 223- 31; 28-33 106%-91%4% 98 38 
1,492 ; Alaska Juneau 33- 4; 29-33 23%- 17 19 6] 
4,153 - j Alleghany Corp ‘a 51- 1; ’29-33 5%4- 1% 2 
2,402 Allied Chemical ; °24-'33 16034-1200 130 44 
1,323 : . Allis Chalmers “3 4; '29-33 23%- 1 13 


2,474 J American -Can ; 27-33 107 : 90 4] 
600 . 8.90¢ iS. 3976. 12 _ 
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——__ 





. Amer. Car: & Foundry ; °25-"33 
1,928 ot : . Amer. & Foreign Power... ; '25-"33 13%- 4% 
1,008 i American International .... 28-33 11 
768 : Amer. Locomotive 
10,158 . American Radiator 
1,711 ; ‘ Amer. Rolling Mill 
1,830 ; Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
450 . ' Amer. Sugar’ Refining 
18,662 ' ‘ Amer. Tel: & Tel 
3,134 J American ‘Tobacco “B” 
400 . . Amer. Woolen 
8,674 : Anaconda Copper 
7,579 . Armour of Iil 
587 ; Assoc. Dry Goods 
2,427 A . Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 24-33 73%4- 45% 
2,667 Atlantic Refining 28-33 35%4- 21% 
223 Auburn Automobile we ; °28-33 57%- 16% 


1,005 4.9448 Baldwin Locomotive a 2; 29-33 16 - 6% 
2,563 ‘ . 1.40+,6 m_ Baltimore & Ohio a "23-33 34%4- 134% 
439 ‘ 1.67,6 m  Beechnut Packing 23-33 67 - 58 
2,098 : 0.72,6m Bendix Aviation "29-33 23%- 9% 
3,290 . 0.23+,6 m Bethlehem Steel 23-33 4914- 25% 

4,395 Borden Company ’29-33 
736 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 23-33 

742 : Brook. Union G 24-33 

5,000 ’ Burroughs Add. Machine... 29-33 


965 California Packing 26-33 
512 ‘ Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ’26-’33 16 
195 Case, J. I 22-33 Y% 41 
1,123 . Cerro de Pasco 20-33 40 
1,800 / R Chesapeake Corp 27-33 40 
7,655 f / Chesapeake & Ohio 22-"33* 44 
J Chrysler Corp 25-33 ¥g- 29% 33 
Coca-Cola 29-33 1363%%- 95% 134 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 27-33 “85%- 3% 5 
Columbia Gas & Elec 26-33* 19%4- 7% 9 
Commercial Credit 25-33 55%- 28 
Commercial Solvents *29-'33 363%4- 20 
Commonwealth & Southern 29-33 3% iy 2 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. ’28-'33 28 
Consolidated Oil 9 
Continental Can 81 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 19 
Corn Prod. Refining 60 
Crucible Steel 21 
Cuban American Sugar.... 8 
Curtiss-Wright 3 


Delaware & Hudson oe » '20-'33 
Del., Lack. & Western “3 » 22-33 17 
Diamond Match 1 ; °30-33 
Dome Mines ' ; 927-33 


7 oS 
°28-’33 38%4- 15% 
°29-’33 17%- 10 
°29-’33 28%- 13% 
°28-’33 51%- 30% 
"22-33 72 - 46 68 
"22-33 =125%-1053%4 112 
"28-"33*  84%4- 67 77 
’20-’33 17%- 7 
"24-33* 173%4- 10 
"25-33 8 - 3%* 
°25-’33 18%- 7% 
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11,550 


2,256 
885 
3,394 
.1,511 


386 
28,846 
5,251 
662 
43,500 


1.918 
0.267, 6 m 


Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 


; 29-33 
; 22-33 
8; ’28-33 
; °25-’33 
; °23-"33 


; ’20-’33 
; ’29-’33* 
; °26-'33* 
; °28-’33 


103%- 80 


10154- 79 
31%- 15 
95%4- 3% 
247%- 10% 
23%4- 12 
25%4- 16% 
36%- 28 


3 
General Motors j ; °29-33 
General Railway Signal.... ; °25-33 
Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- 8; ’27-'33 
Gold Dust ; 82- 8; ’28-’33 
Goodrich, B. F sie 109- 2; ’20-’33 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’33 
Graham-Paige Motors e 61- 1; ’25-'33 
: t Great Northern Pfd ne 155- 5; ’27-’33 
198 ‘ Gulf States Steel a 26- 3; ’25-’33 - 15% . 
tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


fc) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


tober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stoc 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1933 
No 729 $3 $4.06 
100 400 112 0.87+ 
No 1,535 18 2.87+ 
100 350 112 Nil# 
No 703 44 8.16 
No 4,243 58 1.79} 
No 14,584 10 0.53 
No 6,400 37 0.11 
No 750 33 0.647 
No 1,125 15 0.64* 
No 10,437 26 0.21 
10 5,487 16 1.50 
No 1,831 26 2.51 
25 2,377 37 2.74 
No 1464 4 2.15! 
25 523 42 2.74 
10 1,890 19 0.89 
No 300 «57 6.29 
No 667 61 1.42¢ 
No 1,510 42 2.20 
No 1,858 37 0.95F 
100 828 52 20.09+ 
No 4,465 25 1.62}> 
No 2,730 14 0.457? 
10 ,289 17 2.11 
No 1,628 20 0.367 
No 6,263 12 1.01 
No 1,884 12 3.25 
No 5456 21 0.90 
32 2 48 1.30 
100 4,993 148 1.087 
100 1,571 110 5.997 
No 8,188 28 es 
25 6272 #£«29 1.61 
No 15,000 3 0.01 
50 13,168 90 1.46 
No 5,503 30 3.26 
No 3,820 69 0.707 
No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 
1 1,291 Nil 2.9744 
10 9,000 16 1.62 
No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 
15 30,905 0.73 
No 746 39 2.22« 
25 «3,241 25 1.498 
100 3,772 189 1.32+ 
100 1,298 163 2.887 
No 12,645 4 1.15 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 
No 13,103 43 0.58 
25 25,761 45 0.97 
10 1,751 18 4.67 
5 1,247 11 1.447 
No 2,463 26 2.0048 
25 9,352 37 0.05+ 
No 2,540 15 2.93 
No 2,412 17 0.90 
No 23,682 6 0.458 
No 666 27 1.99 
No 9,001 24 1.59 
25 4386 36 0.45 
100 2,223 . 201 7.88 
No 2,087 15 0.56 
No 14,520 31 0.24 
No 2925 54 3.18 
No 23,252 12 1.23 
No 391 31 3.56 
No 397 13 0.747, 10 m 
20 600 36 1.19F 
No 837. 20 1.13+ 
No 1,464 8 3.50+ 
100 8703 178 7.097 
100 1,045 193 4.17 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 
50 2:586 8666 3.487 
10 9,750 17 2.96 
+Deficit. 
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Earns, 1934 
m=months 


$2.55, 6 m 
0.437, 6 m 
0.407, 6 m 
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(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... : 
Hudson Motor............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... ; 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Int. Harvester.,....cse00+ 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada,,.:3.. 0.60 
Int. Tel, & ‘Tel......sesm- ++ 
Johns-Manville: ..e2.54.). et 
Kelvinator Corp...,p.ess'c¢. 0.50 
Kennecott Copper ..../3... 0.15 
Kresge, S. S..¢» 99% I. chan 60.80 
Kroger Grocery. +. .:5+.: te. 1.60 
Liggett & Myers “B’v..... 5a 
Loew’s,. Inc. 063 6:G07 22>. 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit :'...... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate....... 4 
Mack ‘Trek... 44% oh. 1 
Oe SS. ee ere ae 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.25, 
Missouri Pacific........... catei 
Montgomery Ward........ oe 
Nash Motors.......0...... 1 
National Biscuit..... 35.6 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products .. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 80 


National Steel... ....0400%..- 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 0.50u 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... “ 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... és 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
| ‘? 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... <— 
Southern Railway ......... ae 
Standard Brands.......... 1 


Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... A 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
"EROMSGSIETICR: oes’ s aras wnees 0.25 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 


Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
ENGI I o's CoS vos’ 6 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ a 
oe 8 er eee 2.50a 
United Gas Improvement.. 1.20 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
Bs. iis oa vor app Ae 3 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 
Om See 

a See ey 
Western Union... si.06.65.' ae 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric ..... Ne 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


ear ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
392- 

45- 
101. 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
125- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
49- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 
63- 
77- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


26 ; ’27-'33 
7; 24-33 
3; ’27-’33 


2; °22-'33 
52; 24-33 
10; ’28-'33 
4; ’28-'33 
3; '29-'33 
10; ’29-33 
3; '26-'33 
5; '29-'33 
6; ’26-'33 
10; °24-’33* 
34; °24-'33 
13; ’23-33 
16; °24-33* 
9; °24-33 
28; '28-'33 
10; ’28-’33 
17; °25-'33* 
4; '26-’33 
2; ’29-'33 
43 28°33 
8; '26-'33 


20; °28-’33*! 


5; °26-’33 
11; ’24-33 
13; ’28-'33* 

7; °26-33 
13; ’29-33 
9; °26-’33 

6; ’24-33 
13; °26-’33 


15; ’27-’33 

2; ’29-'33 
22-33 
"27-33 
27-33 


’29-'33 
"27-33 
"29-33 


"27-33 
’24-'33* 
°27-33 
’27-"33 
"22-33 
"22-33 
26-33 
"25-33 
"26-33 
"22-33 
1933 
2; ’29-’33 
; 24-33 


; '26-’33 
; °26-33 
8; ’29-'33 
2; 29-33 


7; ’28-33 
16; ’29-’33 
8; ’24-33 
28; ’24-’33 
7; 29-33 
4; ’29-'33 
10; ’26-’33 
9; ’29-33 
13; ’28-33 
; ’'27-33 
; 28-33 
; 25-33 
; ’22-"33 
21; ’26-’33 


12; ’28-'33 
9; ’27-’33 
16; ’28-33 
22; 729-’33 
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( “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


68 - 48% 
12%- 4% 
24%4- 6% 
145%- 5% 
1494-131 
467%4- 23% 
29%- 21 
173%4- 7% 
663%4- 39 
21%- 115% 
23%- 16 
22%4- 13% 
3354- 23% 
99 - 74% 
35%- 20% 
4434- 3814 
19%4- 153% 
94%4- 79 
4134- 22 
62%- 36 
14%- 9% 
e- % 


3554- 20 
32%4- 1256 


36 
47%4- 27% 
5474- 41% 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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About You | 


Ir you are in- 
terested in financial 
independence for yourself 
and your family—this book 
is about you. It tells briefly, 
and without technicalities, 
how life insurance and an- 
nuities can help you achieve 
the things you want. Send for 
your copy. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 
* 197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Send my copy of “Answering An 
Important Question” 























GENERAL 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


August 31, 1934. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable October Ist, 
1934, to all preferred stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 14th, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 
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Six Promising 
Investment Trust 
Issues 


Richard S$. Wallace 


writer contributed a series of two 

articles on investment trusts to 
this .section and promised a third. 
The first two articles were general 
ones, dealing with the broad setup in 
this important field and suggesting a 
list of specific qualities which the in- 


= in the present Summer the 


sonal and theoretical favor with re- 
gard to speculative safety and future 
prospects. 


ApaMs Express CoMPANY was or- 
iginally one of the outstanding com- 
panies in the express transportation 
business but deserted this field about 
fifteen years ago. It has gradually 
expanded into the investment trust 
field until it is now one of the impor- 
tant trusts of the management or dis- 
cretionary type. Capitalization is 
noted in the accompanying statistical 
table and the common stock shows a 
good degree of leverage. 

The security portfolio is well di- 
versified and appears to be generally 
sound. The company showed a gain 
of almost $6 per share in net asset 
value last year and has continued to 
pay both interest and preferred divi- 
dends throughout the depression. No 
dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon stock since 1931 but resumption 
is quite likely with further market 
recovery. 


ALLEGHANY CORPORATION is not 
always looked upon as a pure invest- 








STATISTICS ON THE INVESTMENT TRUST STOCKS 


Bonds 
Out. 


Adams. Express 
Alleghany Corp. ....... 
Am. International 

Gen. Am. Investors 
fo eer 
Tri-Continental 


Pfd Com: 
Out. 


58,000 
668,000 
None 
80,000 
None 


261,000 


Book 
Out. Val. Price 


1,715,000 8 
4,153,000 2 
1,000,000 7 
1,300,000 

680,000 6 
2,430,000 








vestor should look for when purchas- 
ing such issues. 

At that time it was suggested that 
a third article would be forthcoming, 
to deal with a suggested list of spe- 
cific investment trust issues. Publica- 
tion of the promised article has been 
somewhat delayed but “this is it.” 

Any such list of recommended 
trusts must almost certainly be pref- 
aced by an apology, or at least an 
explanation. The number of indi- 
vidual issues in this field is so large, 
and the usual bases of analysis are 
so indefinite, that it would be impos- 
sible to do justice to all of the meri- 
torious possibilities. 

In the present article, however, the 
writer has confined his selections to 
issues which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The reader may also be somewhat 
surprised at the inclusion of issues 
which perhaps he had hardly consid- 
ered in the investment trust field, and 
at the exclusion of large trusts whose 
promotion and sales efforts have won 
them popular reputation as highly im- 
portant in the field. Issues here sug- 
gested are selected on a basis of per- 


ment trust but it appears to be one, 
even though its commitments are not 
so well diversified as many other 
companies in the field. 

It was formed in 1929 by the Van 
Sweringen interests and has large 
holdings in various eastern railroads 
including Chesapeake and Ohio, Erie, 
Great Northern, Missouri Pacific, 
and Nickel Plate. 

Capitalization indicates a rather 
high basis of leverage and this is one 
of the attractions of the stock. The 
company is still losing money but its 
losses appear gradually to be declin- 
ing. The future for this concern is 
entirely too problematical to recom- 
mend it except on a basis of pure 
speculation. Even the extremely low 
price is suggestive of the risk in- 
volved, but at least moderate com- 
mitments would appear justified for a 
well-rounded speculative portfolio. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Cor- 
PORATION is one of the oldest invest- 
ment trusts in the United States. It 
was formed in 1915 and has grown 
into one of our more important trusts 
of the management type. The port- 
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folio includes many bonds which have 
sunk to rather low levels, but there is 
a well diversified and satisfactory list 
of common stocks. The company’s 
capitalization appears to be satisfac- 
tory and the common stock shows a 
higher factor of leverage than usual. 

No dividends have been paid on the 
latter issue since 1930 and resump- 
tion is not probable in the immediate 
future. The stock sold as low as 4 
last year but it still appears to offer 
attractive speculative possibilities in 
the low-priced field. 


GENERAL AMERICAN INVESTORS 
CoMPANY is an important manage- 
ment trust under the general direction 
of Lehman Brothers, who sponsor the 
discretionary management. The com- 
pany’s list of securities is not as large 
as some other trusts, but a high de- 
gree of diversification has been main- 
tained and the portfolio appears gen- 
erally good. Capitalization is com- 
paratively small, but leverage is sat- 
isfactory. 

No dividends have ever been paid 
on the common stock but they have 
been maintained regularly through- 
out the depression on the small issue 
of preferred. 


THe LEHMAN CORPORATION was 
formed during the inauspicious pe- 
riod just preceding the 1929 panic, 
but the company has managed to 
come through the depression. And, 
although assets have suffered tremen- 
dous depreciation, the portfolio is a 
good one and the stock appears to be 
a satisfactory speculation at present 
prices. 

This is another trust of the man- 
agement, or discretionary, type. Cap- 
italization is extremely simple and 
consists only of less than 700,000 
shares of capital stock. The factor 
of leverage is, therefore, practically 
non-existent in this setup but the 
small ameunt of stock has its techni- 
cal market advantages. 


Tri-CoNTINENTAL CORPORATION is 
another management trust which was 
organized just before the panic of 
1929. The company is under the 
sponsorship of J. and W. Seligman 
and Company and also manages the 


portfolio of other investment trusts. 


Capitalization is not as attractive 
as some of the other companies in 
this field nor is leverage as high, but 
the portfolio is large and well diver- 
sified. No dividends have ever been 
paid on the common stock but they 
have been continued throughout the 
depression on the preferred. Asset 
value has recovered satisfactorily in 
the past couple of years and the stock 
Is an interesting speculation on gen- 
eral market recovery. 











60,000 HOLDERS DEPOSITED 
OVER $140,000,000 


: OF DEBENTURES 
<< : An ority of holders have deposited more 





: than half of the amount of outstand- 
OK | ing debentures of the Associated Gas 
and Eleetrie Company under the 
: Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capital- 

ization. 

Annual interest savings of $2,758,383 
have resulted from the Plan, based on de- 
posits made by May 31, 1934, 

These substantial savings may be insuffi- 
cient unless business improvement contin- 
ues, to prevent a deficit, on a consolidated 
basis, for fixed interest on the debentures 
of the Company during 1934, because of 
rate reductions and increased outlays for 
taxes, labor and materials. 

Holders of Company fixed interest debentures by depositing 
in exchange for Associated Gas and Electric orporation 
debentures under the Plan, protect their own 
interests and help make successful a readily avail- 
able means of insurance against future adverse 
conditions, 
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a 61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Electric Bond and 
Share Company 
Two Rector Street New York 
Which Stocks Are a 
SHORT TERM NOTES r-— Buy Now? —— 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Rates and maturities upon request 





Commercial Credit Company | 3 abson’s 
|| Reports 


Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
——= Div. 41-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
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BIG BOTTLE 
Oe een 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 
Also regular 12-ounce bottle — 2 for 25¢ 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Important Labor Ruling 

In the case of the Houde En- 
gineering Co., Buffalo, shock absorber 
manufacturing organization, the Na- 
tional Labor Board has ruled that 
representatives elected by a majority 
group of workers must be accepted 
as spokesmen for the entire group in 
collective bargaining. 

In so ruling, it has set up a prin- 
ciple directly opposed to that incor- 
porated in the settlement negotiated 
by President Roosevelt with the 
automobile industry which specifical- 
ly provides for minority as well 
as majority representation for em- 
ployees. 


A Heavy Tax Load 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1934, the Federal government 
collected approximately one-eighth of 
its entire tax revenue from the variety 
of excise taxes on motor transpor- 
tation. Collections from automotive 
taxes in 1934 were 70 per cent. 
greater than for 1933, the total for 
1934 being $309,110,436 according to 
the National Highway Users Confer- 
ence. 

These Federal excise taxes amount 
to approximately $13 per motor ve- 
hicle. When the various State and 
local automotive taxes are added to 
this Federal total it becomes evident 
that motor transport carries a very 
heavy financial load. In fact, a check 
for the fantastic sum of $1,137,872,- 
000 would have to be written if high- 
way users of the United States had 
paid all of their 1933 motor vehicle 
taxes collectively in a single transac- 
tion, the recently rechristened Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
(formerly National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce) has figured 
out. 


NRA Code Renewed 

The automobile manufacturers’ 
NRA code was renewed on Septemb- 
er 4 for sixty days without com- 
ment from either government or car 
builders. The fireworks predicted in 


our last issue failed to materialize. 

After having announced that a date 
would be set for a hearing on the 
demands of the A. F. of L. for elim- 
ination of the “merit” clause, the 
government later postponed the hear- 
ing. It was not held before Sep- 
tember 4, the date on which the code 
expired. Consequently, renewal came 
quietly and automatically. The next 
expiration date, November 4, comes 
close to Election Day. What will 
happen at that time remiains to be 
seen. 


New Models Appear 


Studebaker, Auburn and Packard 
are the early birds this year with 
1935 models. Studebaker was first 
with its “Year Ahead” series, while 
Packard made its announcement 
slightly ahead of Auburn. 


A Well-Earned Promotion 

L. B. Manning has been made 
president of Cord Corp., the big E. 
L. Cord holding company which con- 
trols Auburn Automobile Co., Avia- 
tion Corp., American Airlines, New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. and many 
other organizations. 

With the title of executive vice- 
president, Manning has functioned as 
active head of the company for nearly 
two years while E. L. Cord has been 
absent on the Pacific Coast or in 
Europe and his election to the presi- 
dency comes as a fitting reward for 
heavy responsibilities already vigor- 
ously and successfully borne. The 
move cements even more closely the 
intimate ties which have existed be- 
tween Cord and Manning ever since 
they began the founding of their new 
industrial empire back in 1924. 

Cord remains a director and a 
member of the executive committee 
of Cord Corp. He has not yet 
passed his 40th year and Manning is 
just reaching that age. It seems just 
as reasonable to guess that the in- 
creased responsibilities given to Man- 
ning mean even wider and more 
vigorous activities contemplated by 
Cord as that they indicate Cord’s 
gradual withdrawal as some gossips 
would have it. 

Manning is one of the most ag- 
gressive, fearless executives in the 
automotive industry to-day. Nothing 
that he touches stands still. He is 
decisive in his thinking; in his ac- 
tions. And he faces facts, good or 
bad, with startling frankness. It was 
his interest in aviation which is gen- 
erally credited with being responsible 
for entrance of the Cord group i 
this field. In 1933 he became presi- 
dent of Aviation Corp. which op- 
erated American Airways at that 
time and which later became Ameti- 
can Airlines. 
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fos a third of a century Multigraph has been a 
money-saver ... and a money-maker . . . for thou- 
sands of large and small businesses. But now, with new 
business conditions, shorter hours, higher wages, rising 
costs .. . Multigraph is more profitable to users than ever before! 

Your own employees operate Multigraph ... in the privacy of your 
own offices. With it you can print, at big savings, your own letter- 
heads and envelopes . . . bills and statements . . . order blanks .. . 
factory and office forms of all kinds. You can produce your own sales 
letters and direct mail material . . . print and imprint cartons, tags, 
labels, blotters, dealer literature. 

In addition to substantial savings in actual production costs, 
Multigraph saves you money in many other ways. You print what 
you need when you need it . . . in the quantities you desire. No delay 
... no overstocking of forms . . . no loss due to obsolescence of forms 
...no waste of valuable storage space. 

Can you afford to overlook the profit possibilities of Multigraph in 
your business? A representative, thoroughly trained in multiple type- 
writing and office printing, will be glad to discuss them with you. There 
is one frequently in your vicinity. He will also tell you about the new 
MULTILITH process of simplified office lithography. Consult your 
phone book, or write to yw 


MULTIGRAPH 
COMPANY M t o | 
Division of 
ae Multigrap 
graph Corporation 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
Offices in All Principal 
Cities of the World MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING 


RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


"SAVING MONEY FOR US 





Model 66 Multigraph 


MULTIGRAPH HANDLES 
ALL THESE JOBS 


. Printing Office and Factory Forms. 

. Duplicating Circular Letters and Bulletins. 
. Printing Price Lists and Quotations. 

. Producing Direct Mail Advertising. 

. Printing Letterheads and Envelopes. 

. Imprinting Booklets, Folders, Inserts. 

. Duplicating Messages on Post Cards. 

. Printing House Organs. 
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. Producing Complete Personalized Letters. 
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. Printing Cartons and Cellophane Wrappers. 
11. Printing Instruction and Parts Booklets. 
12. Producing Display and Price Cards. 

13. Printing Gummed Stickers and Labels. 

14. Producing Catalog Pages. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 MODELS IN THE 
MULTIGRAPH LINE, INCLUDING OFFICE. 
PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, TYPESETTING. 
AND FOLDING MACHINES. PRICES 
AS LOW AS $145.00. 
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